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RITUAL BROTHERHOOD IN BYZANTIUM 

By CLAUDIA RAPP 


Kinship networks and social hierarchies provide an important key to the Byz¬ 
antine Empire’s tenacious survival over the course of more than a millennium. 
This study concentrates on one such social networking strategy, that of ritual 
brotherhood. No investigation of ritual brotherhood can overlook the Byzantine 
evidence, for Byzantium is unique among medieval societies in having formally 
incorporated into its ecclesiastical ritual the ceremony by which the priest’s 
prayers and blessing make ‘brothers’ of two men. Further, the history of the 
empire provides ample evidence for the concrete implementation of this bond. 
Hagiographical and historical narratives as well as regulations of secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities attest to the importance of ritual brotherhood as it was 
practiced by holy men and patriarchs, aristocrats and emperors. The Byzantine 
evidence is, unsurprisingly, at the core of John Boswell’s argument in his Same- 
Sex Unions in Pre-Modern Europe} Boswell drew attention to this interesting 


lr rhe research for this article has greatly benefited from the assistance and critical comments 
of Alexander Alexakis, David Blank, Stephanos Efthymiadis, Paul Halsall, Gail Lenhoff, Clau¬ 
dia Ludwig, Ruth Macrides, Stefano Parenti, Vincenzo Ruggieri, David Sabean, Lee Sherry, 
Patrick Viscuso, and Barbara Zeitler. In the final stages, Jason Moralee provided meticulous 
research assistance. The shape of my argument has profited greatly from Paul Magdalino’s 
valuable suggestions on an earlier draft. Without the encouragement and constructive criticism 
that Elizabeth Brown and Brent Shaw provided over the long gestation period of our joint 
project, this article would not have been written. I wish to express my gratitude to all, and at 
the same time to absolve them of any responsibility for what follows. 

In addition to those listed in Elizabeth Brown’s introduction, n.l, the following abbreviations 
have been used consistently: 

Georg, mon. = Georgius monachus, ed. I. Bekker, Theophanes continuatus (Bonn, 1838). 
Georg, mon. (ed. Istrin) = Chronika Georgija Amartola, ed. V. M. Istrin, 2 vols. (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1922). 

Georg, mon. (ed. Muralt) = Georgius monachus , ed. E. Muralt (St. Petersburg, 1859), re¬ 
printed in PG 110. 

Leo gramm. = Leo grammaticus, Chronographia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1842). 

Life ofEuthymios = Vita Euthymii Patriarchae CP ., text, trans., intro., and comm, by P. Karlin- 
Hayter, Bibliotheque de Byzantion 3 (Brussels, 1970). 

Life of John the Almsgiver = Leontios de Neapolis, Vie de Symeon le fou et Vie de Jean de 
Chypre , ed. and trans. A.-J. Festugiere with L. Ryden (Paris, 1974). 

Life of Symeon the Fool = Leontios de Neapolis, Vie de Symeon le fou et Vie de Jean de 
Chypre , ed. and trans. A.-J. Festugiere with L. Ryden (Paris, 1974). 

Life of Theodore of Sykeon = Vie de Theodore de Sykeon , ed. and trans. A.-J. Festugiere, vol. 

1: Texte grec, vol. 2: Traduction (Brussels, 1970). 

Macrides, “Godfather” = R. J. Macrides, “The Byzantine Godfather,” Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies 11 (1987): 139-62. 
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and multi-faceted relationship, but he did not explore the full range of sources 
for ritual brotherhood, nor did he attempt to show how this relationship related 
to others within Byzantine society. 

In this article, I pursue three interconnected goals: first, to present the sources 
relevant to ritual brotherhood; second, to argue that in the thousand-year history 
of the Byzantine Empire, the practice and concept of ritual brotherhood devel¬ 
oped and changed; and third, to evaluate the role of ritual brotherhood in the 
larger context of social networks in Byzantium, most notably in comparison with 
marriage and especially godparenthood, which shares many features with ritual 
brotherhood . 2 


Brotherhood Terminology 

When the sources refer to two or more men merely as “brothers,” the exact 
nature of their relationship has to be inferred from the context. Biological broth¬ 
erhood is, as it were, the default setting. In the legal sources, it is labeled as a 
relation “by nature” (physei ), in contrast to “brotherhood by arrangement” 
(thesei ) 3 which may have its origin in adelphopoiesis , or adoption, or godpar¬ 
enthood. The Greek words for brotherhood between two men which is sealed 
by a church ritual are adelphopoiia or adelphopoiesis. These designations are 
most frequently encountered as technical terms in the liturgical and legal sources. 
The hagiographical or historical narratives will on occasion call someone an 
adelphopoietos (“ritual brother”), or explain that two men “make adelpho¬ 
poiesis ,” and then continue to call them simply “brothers” (adelphoi). 

Of the three relations that result in ‘brotherhood by arrangement’, adelpho¬ 
poiesis is the only one that has its origin in a horizontal bond between two men 
who thus become brothers. The other two, adoption and godparenthood, present 


ODB = The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 vols. (New York and Oxford, 1991). 

Rhalles, Potles, Syntagma = G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Syntagma ton theion kai hieron 
kanonon, 6 vols. (Athens, 1852-1959). 

Sym. mag. — Symeon magister, ed. I. Bekker, Theophanes continuatus (Bonn, 1838). 
Theodosius Melitenus = Theodosii Meliteni quifertur Chronographia, ed. T. Tafel (Munich, 
1859). 

Theoph. cont. = Theophanes continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838). 

All translations from Greek are mine, unless otherwise noted. 

2 Scholars since the last century have suspected that a link between ritual brotherhood and 
godparenthood exists, but this case has never been argued in detail. See Zacharia von Lingen- 
thal, Geschichte des griechisch-romischen Rechts, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1892), 70 n. 139; Patlagean, 
“Christianisation”; Macrides, “Godfather,” 141; eadem, “Kinship by Arrangement: The Case 
of Adoption,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 44 (1990): 109-18, at 110; Puchner, “Griechisches zur 
‘adoptio in fratrem’,” 196; and, most recently, P. Viscuso in a review of Boswell’s book in the 
New Oxford Review (December 1994): 29-31 at 31. 

3 I follow here the felicitous translation of Osaei by Macrides, “Adoption,” 109. 
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an indirect means of acquiring a ‘brother’. Such brotherhood relations arise when 
someone’s father forges a bond with an additional ‘son’, either by adopting him 
or by becoming his godfather at baptism. As a consequence, the father’s ‘son 
by arrangement’ becomes the ‘brother by arrangement’ of the father’s biological 
offspring. Because of the essentially religious nature of the tie of godparenthood, 
it is also possible to call the godson of one’s father a “spiritual brother” (pneu - 
matikos adelphos). Like godparenthood, adelphopoiesis was also created through 
an ecclesiastical ritual, and therefore the designation of “spiritual brother” can, 
on occasion, also be applied to a ‘ritual brother ’. 4 Most commonly, however, 
“spiritual brother” or simply “brother” is used in a monastic context, referring 
to fellow members of the community . 5 Although Byzantium thus knew several 
forms of ‘spiritual’ brotherhood created through an ecclesiastical ritual, I here 
use ‘ritual brotherhood’ to refer to the relation which two adult men 6 7 enter at 
their own choosing and which is confirmed by the ecclesiastical ritual of adel¬ 
phopoiesis . 1 

Brotherhood terminology and the common ethos of an idealized sibling re¬ 
lationship are also prominent in the confraternities of Byzantium. The evidence 
for such brotherhoods is scattered over time and thus does not give the impression 
of a continuous development. In the fourth to the seventh centuries, associations 
of laymen and laywomen, called philoponoi or spoudaioi , dedicated themselves 
to a pious life and charitable works in the cities of the eastern Mediterranean . 8 
In the ninth , 9 eleventh , 10 twelfth, and fifteenth centuries , 11 confraternities are 


4 Theoph. cont. (317, line 10) preserves the most detailed and most spectacular case of 
adelphopoiesis , that of the emperor Basil I with the son of Danelis, calling their relation 
“spiritual brotherhood” (TcveupaTticfi a5sXcporn<;). Boswell (SSU, 27), however, seems to imply 
that Goar in his Euchologion attached the label “spiritual” to the brotherhood ritual in order 
to “obviate any comparison with heterosexual matrimony.” 

5 See the entries a5e?up6t; and TrvsoptXTiKO*; in G. W. H. Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon (Ox¬ 
ford, 1961). 

6 It should be noted, however, that in isolated instances adelphopoiesis , as well as synteknia 
relations, were formed between a man and a woman. 

7 The evidence for, and nature of, this ritual are explained in detail in the introduction to this 
symposium. 

8 For further references, see P. Horden, “The Confraternities of Byzantium,” in Voluntary 
Religion , ed. W. J. Shiels and D. Wood, Studies in Church History 23 (Oxford, 1986), 25-45 
at 39-44; S. Petrides, “Spoudaei et Philopones,” Echos d’Orient 7 (1904): 341-48; E. Wip- 
szycka, “Les confreries dans la vie religieuse de TEgypte chretienne,” Proceedings of the 
Twelfth International Congress of Papyrology, ed. D. H. Samuel (Toronto, 1970), 511-25; and 
H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 138— 
39. 

9 G. Dagron (“ ‘Ainsi rien n’echappera a la reglementation.’ Etat, Eglise, corporations, con¬ 
freries: a propos des inhumations a Constantinople [IVe-Xe siecle],” in Hommes et richesses 
dans VEmpire byzantin, II: VUIe-XVe siecle , ed. V. Kravari et al. [Paris, 1991], 162-64) pres¬ 

ents and discusses the charter of a burial society, which calls itself a “brotherhood” ( adelpho- 

tes ), in Constantinople in the first half of the ninth century. E. v. Dobschiitz (“Maria Romaia,” 
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known to have existed in Constantinople; they continued to proliferate under 
Ottoman rule. These groups were marked by a shared pious purpose, communal 
activities, and social obligations. One particularly well-documented example 
from Greece is the confraternity of Saint Mary of Naupaktos in Thebes. The 
worn copy of its original foundation charter ( typikon) of the year 1048 was re¬ 
copied in the twelfth century, complete with a new membership list. The primary 
aim of this organization was the communal devotion to the icon of the Virgin 
Mary which belonged to the local monastery of the Naupaktian women. Mem¬ 
bership consisted of clergy (twenty) as well as lay people (twenty-nine), in¬ 
cluding three women. Not only did the association call itself a “brotherhood” 
(i adelphotes ), the duties of its members also mirrored those of a kin-group. Great 
emphasis was placed on appropriate conduct, the avoidance of strife between 
members, prayer for one another, assistance to the sick among the group, and 
the communal obligation to observe and pay for the funerary obsequies of its 
members. 12 

A further form of fraternal association is ‘brotherhood in arms’, which united 
two or more men in the pursuit of a common military or seditious purpose. Such 
a group was called phratria , or, by the more evocative term, synomosia (literally, 
a group of people who have taken an oath together, i.e., a conspiracy). 13 Even 
clergy and monks were known to become involved in phratriai , a situation that 
in 451 the Council of Chalcedon addressed in no uncertain terms: “Secret unions 
(, synomosiai ) and associations (phratriai ) are forbidden even by the secular laws; 
and much more is it becoming that they should be forbidden in the church of 
God. If, then, clerics or monks are found to conspire or to combine or to make 


Byzantinische Zeitschrift 12 [1903]: 173-214, at 202) mentions a Christian confraternity in 
the ninth century that met every week for the purpose of carrying an icon of the Holy Virgin 
in a public procession. 

10 According to a Greek description of Constantinople that dates from between 1063 and 
1081 and is preserved in a Latin manuscript of the early twelfth century, a group of men and 
women organized a weekly procession of the icon of the Virgin Hodegetria. Cf. K. N. Ciggaar, 
“Une description de Constantinople traduite par un pelerin anglais,” Revue des etudes byzan- 
tines 34 (1976): 211-67, esp. 249. The same procession is also described in the Latin account 
by a Francophone traveler who visited Constantinople between 1075 and 1098 in order to 
study the Greek language. Cf. K. N. Ciggaar, “Une description de Constantinople dans le 
Tarragonensis 55,” Revue des etudes byzantines 53 (1995): 117-40, at 127, lines 349-68. A 
Danish traveler of the twelfth century also recorded this procession (ibid., 140). 

11 On his visit to Constantinople, the Spanish traveler, Pero Tafur (Travels and Adventures, 
1435-1439, trans. M. Letts [London, 1926], 141-42) observed the weekly gathering of a group 
of twenty men, wearing distinctive red linen dress, to honor an icon of the Holy Virigin with 
a procession. 

12 J. Nesbitt and J. Wiita, “A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
68 (1975): 360-84. 

13 An excellent study of military associations and patronage is Beck, Byzantinisches Gefolg- 
schaftswesen. See esp. 15-16, on the conspiratorial character of phratriai. 
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intrigues against their bishops or their brother clerics, they shall certainly lose 
their office.” 14 In the middle Byzantine period, when a rebel and his supporters 
set out to overthrow the emperor, they confirmed their ties of loyalty with an 
oath. 15 Similarly, the two men who are joined by the adelphopoiesis ritual mark 
their intention to offer each other support and loyalty by the gesture used for 
taking an oath: placing one’s right hand on the Gospel book. 

Social ties modeled on biological brotherhood could thus be created in different 
ways and for a variety of reasons. Therefore, when the Byzantine sources speak 
simply of “brothers,” or — without reference to ‘brotherhood’ — of men who 
are joined by a “common oath” and who present a potential threat to the estab¬ 
lished social order, it is not always clear whether this should be understood as 
referring to two men who have become brothers through the ecclesiastical ritual 
of adelphopoiesis or as indicating an association involving several men. 16 If the 
reference is to more than two men, as in the case of the emperor Basil discussed 
below, it remains unclear whether one acquired such ‘brothers’ all at once, or 
whether there could be later additions to the group. This begs the question, 
whether the ecclesiastical ritual of adelphopoiesis that survives in the liturgical 
handbooks and assumes that adelphopoiesis is concluded between two men, 
could be adapted to include others. This is a distinct possibility. The text of the 
ritual in one, post-Byzantine manuscript rather intriguingly mentions “a second” 
and “a third” person who place their hands on the Gospel book. 17 Or, perhaps 
other rituals were used about which the sources are silent. 

Future research may shed further light on this complex topic. Over the course 
of my study, I have become increasingly convinced of the pervasiveness of non- 
biological ‘brotherhood’, and especially of adelphopoiesis , in Byzantine society, 


14 Council of Chalcedon, can. 18, in Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum , ed. E. Schwartz, 
vol. 2: Concilium Chalcedonense (Berlin and Leipzig, 1936), in Latin. English trans. in C. J. 
Hefele, A History of the Councils of the Church , vol. 3 (Edinburgh, 1883), 404. Greek text in 
Rhalles, Potles, Syntagma, 2: 263: To xfjc; auvcopoaiaq rj (paxpiac; syK^r)|aa Kal 7tapd xd>v s^a> 
vopcov 7tavxr| KSKdAuxai, n oAAcp 5fj paAAov sv xijj xou 0so6 ’Ekk^ti^W ™0xo ytvsaGai an- 
ayopsusiv 7ipocrfjKSi. Ei xivec; xoivuv KA/r|piKoi rj pova^ovxsc; sopsGsisv auvopvupsvoi rj 
(paxpia^ovxsc; fj Kaxaaicsudc; xopsuovxsc; 8juaK07roi(; rj auyxTiripiKoic;, sKTUTcxsxoaav 7idvxr| 
xou oiicsiou paGjiou. This prohibition was repeated, in slightly different words, as canon thirty- 
four of the Quinisext Council in 692 (Mansi 11, col. 960A). 

15 J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoirs et contestations a Byzance (963-1210) (Paris, 1990), 159-60. 

16 1 have not found in the Byzantine sources any indication of brotherhood involving the 
exchange of blood between the ‘brothers’. For a detailed treatment of this aspect in post- 
Byzantine and Slavic societies, see “ ’ASsXcpoTioua (xat d5eA,(po7cofr|cji(;),” in MeyaXrj 
'EXXrjviKfj ’ EyKVKkonaiSeia 1 (Athens, 1926), 569-71, andPuchner, “Griechisches zur ‘adoptio 
in fratrem’.” 

17 Constantinople, MS Patriarchate 615 (757), copied in 1522 (Dmitrievskii, Euchologia, 
743). At the beginning of the ritual, there are apparently three men who place their right hands 
on the Gospel book: koi 6 ftposiTrow, x(Gr|cri 7tp<x>xo(; xf)v %sipa auxoO sic; ayiov suayys^iov, 
sixa 6 Ssuxspoc; Kai 6 xpixog. 
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and it is my hope that other students of Byzantium will be encouraged by the 
recent interest in ritual brotherhood to read the sources with a sharpened aware¬ 
ness and a keen eye for brotherhood terminology and related expressions. Not 
all “brothers” were called that because they had the same mother. Inversely, two 
men who are described as being linked by ties of friendship and even affection 
and/or who make common cause in their social or political pursuits may very 
well have been joined by the ritual of adelphopoiesis , even though the sources 
do not make this explicit. This will become an issue in the discussion of the 
narrative sources below. 

The Application of Ritual Brotherhood 

Adelphopoiesis relations are described in the Byzantine sources for nearly a 
millennium, from the seventh to the fifteenth century, and are attested even 
beyond the fall of Constantinople in the countries and cultures shaped by the 
Orthodox church. It seems to me that over this period of time, adelphopoiesis 
underwent some degree of transformation. Based on the nature and date of the 
sources, the societal status of the ‘brothers’ involved, and the purpose of the 
relationship, I distinguish three phases. 

1. The earliest contemporary sources are hagiographical and date from the 
seventh century. According to these sources, at least one of the two ritual brothers 
was a monk or a man of the church, and the relationship served the purpose of 
securing assistance in the quest for spiritual growth, cementing a friendship, and 
reaping the benefits of social advancement. For similar reasons, the same men 
also entered into godfatherhood ( synteknia ) relations. The synteknia relation, 
which will be discussed in greater detail at the end of this section, is the bond 
established at the baptism of a child between the biological father and the god¬ 
father. 18 The evidence for adelphopoiesis in monastic and ecclesiastical circles 
continues in subsequent centuries, mostly in the form of prohibitions against 
this bond. 

2. From the ninth century onwards, accounts of adelphopoiesis relations are 
also found in formal histories and chronicles that focus on members of the 
imperial family and the aristocracy. In these sources, adelphopoiesis served the 
purpose of social and political networking, and was often supplemented by 
relations of godparenthood and marriage. 

3. In the eleventh century, the authorities began to regulate adelphopoiesis 
among laymen, often in response to queries by aristocrats. Such pronouncements 
suggest a growing uncertainty regarding the implications of adelphopoiesis re- 


18 It literally means “having children in common,” as does the Latin term compaternitas. 
Since the English language has no word to describe this relationship between adults, anthro¬ 
pologists have resorted to borrowing the Spanish compadrazgo from the Latin American so¬ 
cieties where it continues to play an important role. 
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lations, especially in comparison to relations created through synteknia and mar¬ 
riage, all three of which were used for the pursuit of social advancement. 

First Phase: Hagiographical 

The earliest sources for adelphopoiesis are hagiographical works discussing 
monks, bishops, patriarchs, and saints, both living and dead. Detailed narratives 
are found in the Life of Theodore of Sykeon and the Life of Euthymios the 
Patriarch. The hagiographer of John the Almsgiver makes passing, but none¬ 
theless illuminating, references. The Life ofSymeon the Fool provides an example 
of the vagueness with which the sources sometimes employ brotherhood ter¬ 
minology without spelling out the exact nature and origin of this relationship. 
Some of these hagiographers also mention that their protagonists entered into 
godparenthood obligations, thus raising the issue of the place of adelphopoiesis 
within the wider framework of social and kinship strategies. I discuss these four 
sources in chronological order. 

Theodore of Sykeon (d. 613), a miracle-working, ascetic saint in Galatia, 
entered into a brotherhood relationship with Thomas, who was patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople from 607 to 610. The origin and implementation of this relationship 
are described in great detail by Theodore’s disciple and hagiographer George, 
who claims to rely on firsthand information. 

The first contact between the patriarch and the saint was indirect. The patriarch 
in Constantinople heard about Theodore’s miraculous powers from Domnitzio- 
los, the nephew of the emperor Phokas and his curopalates (head of the palace), 19 
who had earlier profited from the saint’s prophetic assurances and prayers, when 
he was leading the Byzantine army in a campaign against Persia. Ever since that 
time, he showed his gratitude in personal visits to the saint, support for his 
charitable work, and donations for the adornment of Theodore’s monastery, 20 
including a golden processional cross that he commissioned upon his return to 
Constantinople. The patriarch, who also wished to contribute, donated four pre¬ 
cious relics of Christ and the Holy Virgin to be incorporated into this cross. 
After hearing further reports of the saint’s astounding powers and being apprised 
of the strange repeated occurrences, in Galatia, of processional crosses that were 
moving on their own account, the patriarch invited Theodore to the capital. 21 
Before he even set eyes on him, the patriarch had thus succeeded in obliging 
the saint through his generosity. 

Upon his arrival, Theodore was received by the patriarch with the customary 


19 On his political role after the overthrow of Phokas in the rebellion of Herakleios, see W. E. 
Kaegi Jr., “New Evidence on the Early Reign of Heraclius,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 66 
(1973): 308-30, repr. in his Army, Society and Religion in Byzantium (London, 1982). 

20 Life of Theodore of Sykeon, chap. 120, 96-91. 

21 Ibid., chap. 128, 103. 
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friendly welcome, 22 and then paid a visit to Emperor Phokas, in the course of 
which he prophesied that, unless the emperor mended his ways, he would be 
visited by the wrath of God. (Phokas was indeed overthrown by Herakleios in 
610 and died a horrible death.) This audience was immediately followed by a 
second reception by the patriarch. On this occasion, prompted by “a friendly 
attachment ( schesis ) and confidence towards him, with many pleas [Thomas] 
persuaded” 23 Theodore to enter into ritual brotherhood ( adelphopoiesis ) with 
him. 24 Theodore was clearly reluctant to accept this proposal, while Thomas, as 
the continuation of the narrative shows, was interested in acquiring a share of 
the saint’s intercessory powers and especially his gift of prophecy. As soon as 
they were ‘brothers’, he demanded from Theodore an interpretation of the strange 
portent of the moving processional crosses, and then learned from the saint about 
the sorrows and upheavals that would soon afflict the empire — a reference to 
the imminent overthrow of the emperor Phokas. 

Included in the patriarch’s proposition of brotherhood was his request to be 
“with” the saint also in the life to come. This is a scene frequently encountered 
in Byzantine hagiography: either as the result of a miracle or under the impression 
of the saint’s spiritual instruction, someone developed a personal attachment to 
a saint and then expressed his desire to be included in the saint’s “family.” Most 
commonly, the saint was asked to “become a father” (pater genesthai ) in a 
relationship that would secure the saint’s further spiritual advice and especially 
his prayers on behalf of his “child.” In the present case, it seems to me, the 
usual paternal relationship between a saint and his admirer, with its inherent 
inequality between ‘father’ and ‘child’, is replaced by a fraternal bond in order 
to eliminate any possible tension between the elevated hierarchical position of 
the patriarch and the spiritual authority of the saint. We are not informed about 
the way in which this adelphopoiesis was concluded. It would be interesting to 
know if one or the other of the liturgical prayers included in the euchologia was 
used on this occasion, and, if so, who would have been qualified to perform this 


22 The Greek reads Kai f|G7rdaavxo aXArj^oix; ev % a PV TioAAij, “they embraced each other 
with great joy”: ibid., chap. 133, 105, lines 2-3. There is nothing in this description that would 
be suggestive of sexual overtones. The verb da7td^opai is generally used to describe a friendly 
embrace, esp. in the liturgy, as the kiss of peace, and also on the occasions of departure and 
arrival. 

23 Ibid., chap. 134, 106, lines 1-2: Tiposxpsyaxo auxov 6 paKapicoxaxoc; ©a)p&<;. Festugiere’s 
translation (ibid., 2:110) of the verb Tipoexpsyaxo as “le tres bienheureux patriarche Thomas 
l’invita a demeurer chez lui [my emphasis]” is an overinterpretation. Without an object, it 
simply means “to invite, to demand, to summon”; see Lampe (n. 5 above). In the present 
context, the object of the patriarch’s invitation is explained in the following sentence: he wishes 
to become the saint’s ‘brother’. 

24 noUf)v axscTiv Kai 7i^r|po(pop{av bxcdv eiq auxov, dx; Kai 8ia tcoXX&v Serjasoov Tisiaai 
auxov adstapoTcoirjaiv Ttoifjaai psx’ auxou: ibid., chap. 134, 106, lines 2-4. 
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ritual, which joined the highest dignitary of the Byzantine church and a saintly 
bishop in this bond of brotherhood. 

The patriarch’s aim in gaining the saint as his spiritual kin is obvious. He 
wanted to be assured of the saint’s prayers as an intercessor in this life and the 
next. 25 The continuation of the story bears this out. When Theodore prophesied 
the future calamities that would befall the empire, Thomas implored him to pray 
to God for his timely demise so that he might be spared from witnessing these 
horrors. To overcome the saint’s reluctance, Thomas reminded him of his ob¬ 
ligation to pray for him by invoking their bond of brotherhood and friendship. 26 
The saint’s reaction to this request is not described. The narrative continues with 
Theodore’s desire to depart from Constantinople. The patriarch, however, refused 
to give him leave, pointing out that the saint’s prayers on behalf of the city 
would be required in the upcoming turmoil. Not much later, the patriarch fell 
seriously ill and again asked the saint to pray for his demise. The saint tenaciously 
refused to cooperate and prayed for his recovery instead. The patriarch repeated 
his entreaty, this time appealing to their bond of brotherhood and now — without 
hesitation — the saint complied with this “order” (ikeleusis ), as he called it. The 
patriarch died the same day. 27 Clearly, the relation between patriarch and saint 
had something of a contractual character, which could be claimed by one of the 
parties at the appropriate moment. 

The progress of this hagiographical narrative demonstrates that the patriarch 
proposed this relationship in the anticipation of profiting from the saint’s inter¬ 
cessory powers. Whatever personal attachment there could have developed in 
the short time that the patriarch had personally known his visitor in Constan¬ 
tinople may possibly have played a role, but that alone cannot have been the 
determining factor. Sergios, Thomas’s successor on the patriarchal throne, had 
“even more desire for and confidence in” Theodore than his predecessor, 28 yet 
did not ask to forge a formal bond of friendship and brotherhood with the saint. 

Saint Theodore also entered into another form of ritualized kinship: godpar¬ 
enthood ( synteknia ). He had “received from the baptismal font” the son of Pho- 
tios, a man of patrician rank who later, probably not long after 608, held the 
position of exarch of Rome. 29 The saint thus became the synteknos of an important 


25 A.-J. Festugiere (Life of John the Alms giver, 261 n. 3) emphasized the spiritual obligations 
created by this relationship. Boswell (SSU, 230), however, underlines the possibility that this 
relation is “based on passionate feelings, at least on Thomas’ part,” because “it is difficult to 
interpret otherwise the latter’s desire for them to be together in heaven.” 

26 Ei oX(oq Kairi^iojaat; aSstapov ps s%eiv Kai xoiauxi] yvrjaioxrixi SiaKSiaai sic; xa Kax’ sps 
(“if you really count me worthy to have me as a brother and if you are disposed with such 
genuine sentiments towards me”): Life of Theodore of Sykeon, chap. 134, 107, lines 39-41. 

27 Ibid., chap. 135, 107-8, lines 15-46. 

28 no^uv 7i60ov sg%s Kai Tt^ppocpopiav sic; auxov Tt^sico xou rcpo auxoO: ibid., chap. 136, 
109, lines 24-25. 

29 ’Avs8s£axo sv xfj ayip KoXup(3fj0pp: ibid., chap. 127, 102, lines 3-4. The verb avaSs- 
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political figure. On the occasion of a later visit to the monastery, while Theodore 
celebrated the eucharistic liturgy, Photios was granted a miraculous vision, which 
presaged imminent disasters. 30 It may be more than just coincidence that Photios, 
as the saint’s synteknos , experienced premonitory visions of the same events as 
the saint himself. The Life of Theodore of Sykeon thus shows that by the early 
seventh century, people knew how to put both synteknia and adelphopoiesis to 
good use. 

John the Almsgiver, the illustrious and charitable patriarch of Alexandria (d. 
619), was another saint of the early seventh century who forged ties of both 
adelphopoiesis and synteknia. The hagiographical dossier on John consists of 
various sources which complement and support one another. The earliest account 
was composed by John (Moschos) and Sophronios. It does not survive in its 
original form, but was accessible to an epitomator. His abbreviated version is 
preserved in two anonymous redactions. One of these condensations was, in turn, 
used by the tenth-century compiler Symeon Metaphrastes. 31 

According to the early epitomators, John’s appointment in the year 610 to the 
patriarchal throne of Alexandria, where he subsequently gained a saintly repu¬ 
tation because of his charitable works, was not an obvious choice. He was the 
son of the governor of Cyprus, married, the father of several children, and had 
had no previous involvement in matters religious or ecclesiastical. But he was 
on intimate terms with Niketas, the friend and supporter of Herakleios in his 
quest to overthrow the regime of Phokas. After Herakleios had established him¬ 
self as emperor in Constantinople, in 610, Niketas was appointed governor of 
Egypt, and John was persuaded to accept the position of patriarch. 32 Long before 
these events, Niketas and John had been joined in ritual brotherhood (they are 
called adelphopoietoi ), 33 and it was probably by invoking this relation that Ni¬ 
ketas was able to compel John to take this office. 34 


%£<j0ai, “to receive,” commonly refers to the act of becoming a godfather by receiving a child 
from the baptismal font. In the present case, however, it is also conceivable that Theodore was 
considered a godfather because he had officiated at the boy’s baptism. For the date of Photios’s 
exarchate, see J.-M. Sansterre, “Une mention peu connue d’un exarque dTtalie,” Byzantion 55 
(1985): 267-68. 

30 Life of Theodore of Sykeon, chap. 127, 102-3. 

31 On the textual transmission, see Life of John the Almsgiver, 267, and C. Mango, “A Byz¬ 
antine Hagiographer at Work: Leontios of Neapolis,” in Byzanz und der Westen. Studien zur 
Kunst des europdischen Mittelalters, ed. I. Hutter, Sb. Akad. Vienna 432 (Vienna, 1984), 33- 
34. 

32 Mango (“A Byzantine Hagiographer,” 35-36) has shown that the historical role of Niketas, 
as described in the hagiographical dossier of John the Almsgiver, “is open to serious doubt.” 

33 On this ‘brotherhood’ relationship, see also the insightful comments by Festugiere, Life 
of John the Almsgiver, 261 n. 3. 

34 H. Delehaye, “Une vie inedite de saint Jean 1’ Aumonier,” Analecta Bollandiana 45 (1927): 
5-74, esp. 20, line 35-21, line 1: John was initially reluctant to become patriarch of Alexandria, 
but ultimately yielded to the pressure from the emperor Herakleios and from Niketas: 
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The longest and most detailed surviving text in John’s hagiographical dossier 
is the Life by Leontios of Neapolis, which was composed in late 641 or early 
642 with the intention of presenting additional material that had not been covered 
in the earlier account by John and Sophronios. 35 Hence, it does not deal with 
John’s appointment to the patriarchal office, but John’s relation to Niketas is 
discussed on two occasions. Near the end of his work, the author declares that 
John and Niketas were joined by the bond of “spiritual love” and by the sentiment 
of “friendly attachment” ( schesis ) — the same word that was used to describe 
the sentiment that prompted Patriarch Thomas to propose brotherhood to Saint 
Theodore of Sykeon. 36 The author then explains that the intimate nature of their 
relationship has already been discussed in an earlier chapter, clearly referring 
to an episode that takes place early in the patriarchate of John, when he taught 
Niketas a concrete lesson in charity and generosity. As a consequence, Niketas 
was filled with admiration for the holy man and from then on the two were 
bound by such spiritual love that John even became Niketas’s synteknos , 37 These 
two passages in the Vita by Leontios of Neapolis are of great importance for 
the present argument, since they show that Byzantine authors employed the exact 
same terms to describe the emotional bonds between synteknoi and those between 
ritual brothers. Furthermore, the hagiographical dossier about John, taken as a 
whole, demonstrates that synteknia and adelphopoiesis were conceptualized as 
fulfilling analogous social roles: while John’s relation to Niketas is described 


’EvxsGGsv vko xoO fiaoiXecoc, 'HpaicXeiou Xiav 8K(3iaa0st^ eiariyfjGsi paAxcrxa NiKrjxa xoC 
xrjviKaCxa xijj xfl q 7iaxpiKioxr|xo<; xipij xexipripsvoi) icai Tiapaduvacrxeuovxoc;, 6<; Kai &5eA.- 
cpo7to{r|xo<; xcp paKapix^ Kexprijuaxficei. ... In hagiographical texts, the expression 6 paica- 
pixr|<;, which here identifies the “brother” of Niketas, is commonly used to refer to the saint 
who is the subject of the Vita. See also the other redaction of this text, published by E. Lappa- 
Zizicas, “Un epitome inedit de la vie de s. Jean E Aumonier par Jean et Sophronius,” Analecta 
Bollandiana 88 (1970): 265-78, at 274, in chap. 4: John was urged to accept the patriarchal 
see i)7io 'HpaKA,siou xou paaiA,eco<; Kai NiKrjxa xoC ai)jii|LidxoD Kai d5s^cpo7toir|xo0 abxoO. The 
editor reads (268) this passage as referring to Niketas’s brotherhood not with the saint, but 
with Herakleios. The tenth-century version, however, agrees that Niketas was the “brother” of 
the saint: NiKrjxac; . . . adsXcpo q xe Kaxa TivsOpa xcp paKapicp xsA.d)v Kai Seapoiq auxcp cpiHat; 
apiaxa auvrippsvoq ( Leontios ’ von Neapolis, Leben des heiligen Iohannes des Barmherzigen, 
Erzbishofs von Alexandrien, ed. H. Gelzer [Freiburg i. Br. and Leipzig, 1893], 110, lines 6-9). 

35 For the dating, see Mango, “A Byzantine Hagiographer,” 33. 

36 IIoA,A/f|v cruvSsGfjvai 7iV8upaxiKf|v dydnr\v xo65s xoC 7iappaKapU7xoi) Kai xoC TiaxpiKiou 
NiKf]xa: Life of John the Alms giver, chap. 52, 402.1 intend to discuss the implications of this 
‘brotherhood’ relation of John the Almsgiver in a future study. 

37 Ibid., chap. 10, 356-57, esp. 357: xoiauxri 5s dpcpoxepcov cmvsdsGri skxoxs sk GeoC aydnr\, 
coq Kai auvxsKvov ysvsaGai auxov xoC TtoAAaKn; sipruisvou A,ap7ipoxaxoi) av5po<;. From chap. 
16, the abbreviated version edited by Delehaye follows Leontios’s Life of John the Almsgiver , 
and therefore preserves a very similar text: Delehaye, “Une vie inedite,” chap. 25, 36, lines 9- 
12, and chap. 47, 67, lines 22-24. The epitome edited by Lappa-Zizicas does not include these 
passages. 
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by the early epitomators as adelphopoiesis, Leontios of Neapolis declares it to 
be synteknia. 

By the time of Leontios of Neapolis in the mid-seventh century, brotherhood 
arrangements were not uncommon. A second hagiographical text, his Life of 
Symeon the Fool , forcefully brings home the point that two men can consider 
themselves and be recognized by others as ‘brothers’, without a word being said 
about the bond of adelphopoiesis. Symeon’s reputation for sanctity arose from 
his activities in the Syrian city of Emesa, where he acted like a madman in order 
to disguise his true character as a saint. 38 Before returning to urban society, 
Symeon spent thirty-one years in seclusion as a monk. During this period, he 
was closely associated with a certain John, a fellow Syrian. The two met, “ac¬ 
cording to the disposition of God,” 39 while they were on a pilgrimage to Jeru¬ 
salem. Symeon was accompanied by his old mother, John by his father and his 
newly-wedded wife. After a few days, when it was time to depart from the Holy 
City, Symeon and John decided to join their parties and embark on the home- 
bound journey together, since “they knew and liked each other.” 40 Soon after 
they set out, however, they decided to abandon their relatives and to join a 
monastery in the Jordan valley. Before they even set foot in the monastery, let 
alone received tonsure, they addressed each other as “brother.” 41 The abbot of 
the monastery recognized that the two were on intimate terms when in addressing 
one of them, it is not clear which, he referred to the other as “ your brother.” 42 
The abbot later had occasion to witness their intense affection for each other: 
the words used here are storge (love, desire) 43 and agape (affection, love). 44 
Symeon and John continued to act in unison — receiving tonsure, experiencing 
the same visions, departing from the monastery to live as hermits in the desert, 
where they encouraged each other through prayers and exhortations — until after 
twenty-nine years Symeon was divinely inspired to return to the world in order 
to practice his saintly life there. 

This was the moment of their separation, for John did not feel the call to leave 
his desert abode. Their parting speeches are testimony to the intimacy of their 


38 For a discussion of this work (but not of the nature of the relation between Symeon and 
John), see now D. Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool: Leontius’ Life and the Late Antique City 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1996). 

39 Life of Symeon the Fool , 58, line 8: cri)VTi)%siv dA,A/rjA,oi<; Kax’ ohcovopiav 0£oC. 

40 Ibid., 58, line 11: soxov . . . xf|v auvxoxiav Kal xrjv dyd7ir|v dAAqA,G)v. 

41 Ibid., 60, line 4. 

42 Ibid., 64, line 4. John later refers to Symeon as “my brother” (64, line 13). 

43 This word is not otherwise encountered in the context of ‘brotherhood’ relationships. It 
usually describes the affection of parents for their children; applied in a different context, it 
sometimes has sexual overtones. See the relevant entries in A Greek-English Lexicon , compiled 
by H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, revised by H. S. Jones, with a revised supplement (Oxford, 
1996) and Lampe (n. 5 above). 

44 Life of Symeon the Fool, 71, lines 1 and 6. 
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relation. Beseeching Symeon to stay, John explained that he had renounced every 
other person in the world, and that, after God, he had no one but “his brother” 
Symeon. He reminded him of their promise to stay together forever, and recalled 
memories of how they received the monastic habit, how they became one soul 
and how others were amazed at their mutual affection (agape). The narrator adds 
that together they had hoped and prayed that, at the end of their lives, they 
would meet their Master together. 45 Symeon, however, could not be swayed by 
these moving words. Instead, he assured John that he would appear to him before 
his death in order to call and embrace him, and that John would then join him 
within a few days — a promise that he fulfilled at the very end of his life. 46 
When, after many and tearful good-byes, they finally parted, John felt “as though 
a sword had separated him from his body.” 47 

This is indeed a moving description of an intimate relationship. But what is 
the exact nature of this relationship and how was it created? Two men grew to 
like each other within a few days in the exceptional circumstances of a pilgrim¬ 
age. Initially, their relation served the utilitarian purpose of ensuring, on the 
home-bound journey, the safety not just of the two individuals involved, but 
also of their family members. But then the nature of the relation changed dra¬ 
matically. It became an alliance for the common and shared purpose of pursuing 
the holy life. It is from that moment that Symeon and John began to address 
each other as “brother.” It seems that there was more to their relationship than 
common goals. When they became monks, their emotional bond was strength¬ 
ened and redefined by a spiritual one. Their declaration of everlasting commit¬ 
ment to each other and its confirmation through prayers is strongly reminiscent 
of the adelphopoiesis ritual. And for nearly three decades they lived a communal 
life together in the desert. The way in which the author of the Life of Symeon 
the Fool describes this ‘brotherhood’ relationship illustrates the general difficulty 
in interpreting the phraseology employed in the sources. While he talks of an 
affective bond, utilitarian purpose, shared aspirations, and spiritual confirmation, 
he does not deem it necessary to explain which of these motivations was crucial 
in bringing about the fraternal bond between Symeon and John, nor does he 
indicate whether this bond was confirmed in any other way before they became 
‘brothers’ in the same monastery. 48 

The fourth and last hagiographical text is the so-called Life of Euthymios , a 


45 Ibid., 76, line 26-77, line 15. 

46 Ibid., 78, lines 7-9; 100, lines 22-23; 101, lines 21-25. 

47 Ibid., 78, line 13: cog i'va £%a>pi£ev aoxov pa%aipa ano xoO acopaxog auxou. 

48 The combination of intense friendship and a shared spiritual goal is reminiscent of the 
Martyrdom of Sergios and Bakchos, especially of the moment when Sergios laments the death 
of his companion, only to be consoled by him in a vision and encouraged to join him in heaven: 
“Passio antiquior ss. Sergii et Bacchi graece nunc primum edita,” Analecta Bollandiana 14 
(1895): 373-95, at 389; translation in Boswell, SSU , 385. 
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tendentious document aimed at glorifying this patriarch of Constantinople. This 
text suggests that a relation of ritual brotherhood joined Nikolaos, Euthymios’s 
predecessor on the patriarchal throne (901-907), and the emperor Leo VI (886- 
912), the son and successor of Basil. Nikolaos had been Leo’s schoolmate, later 
became his mystikos (close adviser), and eventually acceded to the patriarchal 
throne. 49 

To describe this relationship, the text does not use terminology based on the 
words adelphopoiia or adelphopoiesis , but on two occasions employs the legal 
expression ‘brother by arrangement’ ( thetos adelphos). 50 This technical term can, 
strictly speaking, refer to non-biological brotherhood contracted in three ways: 
1) through adoption, 2) through godparenthood, or 3) through adelphopoiesis , 
the latter being — in my view — the most likely in this case. It is highly 
improbable that Nikolaos was considered Leo’s ‘brother by arrangement’ as the 
result of being an adopted son of Leo’s father Basil. For Basil was already 
blessed with other male offspring and potential heirs: Stephen, who became 
patriarch of Constantinople, and Alexander, Leo’s coemperor and successor. The 
second option, namely that this ‘brotherhood’ relation had its origin in godpar¬ 
enthood — Nikolaos’s father being the godfather of Leo, or Leo’s father being 
the godfather of Nikolaos — is theoretically conceivable, but equally unlikely. 

The most likely scenario seems to be that Leo and Nikolaos were indeed 
joined in a bond of adelphopoiesis , as the detailed description of the interaction 
between the two strongly suggests. As in the case of Symeon the Fool and John, 
this is a relation of personal friendship and long-standing attachment but, since 
it is set in a secular environment and, more specifically, in the court circles of 
Constantinople, its concrete application involves a sense of obligation, the ex¬ 
change of gifts and favors, and the need to maintain the appearance of friendly 
relations even when hostility is smoldering just below the surface. 

Nikolaos and Leo had been friends since childhood. Their relationship is first 
mentioned at the beginning of Leo’s reign, when Nikolaos, after the deposition 
of the patriarch Phokas to whom he was related, had to flee for safety to a 
monastery outside the capital. The hagiographer continues: “this Nicolas was 
later taken by the emperor Leo, because they had been schoolfellows and adopted 
brothers [ thetoi adelphoi ], and, because he made a great affair of the tonsure, 
honored with the position of private secretary.” 51 What must have happened is 
this: just like his classmate, the future emperor Leo, Nikolaos had been groomed 


49 On the political career of Nikolaos, see M. J. Gay, “Le patriarche Nicolas le Mystique et 
son role politique,” in Melanges Diehl , vol. 1 (Paris, 1930), 91-100. 

50 Life of Euthymios 11, lines 30-32; 71, line 6. 

51 Ibid., 11, lines 30-31; trans. Karlin-Hayter, 10: ov eic; uoxepov 6 PacnAeix; Aeoov Ttpoo- 
A,ap6psvo<; ax; axe auppaGrixq auxcp yeyovoxi Kai 0excp aSetapqi, ax; peya xi 7tovrjaavxi xfiv 
dTCOKapaiv xq xoC pucrxiKoO atfq, xexiprjKev. For their long friendship, see also 71, line 6; 85, 
lines 16-17. 
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for a career in politics, but in a moment of political upheaval embraced the safety 
of the monastic life. It seems that he later reproached his old friend Leo for 
being instrumental in his premature and involuntary withdrawal from the life of 
Constantinopolitan society (“he made a great affair of the tonsure”)- Leo, for 
his part, was compelled to honor Nikolaos by granting him an important position 
at court, because they were ‘brothers by arrangement’ and he probably felt a 
personal obligation to compensate Nikolaos for his loss of career opportunities. 
And ample compensation it was. Leo eventually appointed Nikolaos to the high¬ 
est office to which a monk could aspire, that of patriarch of Constantinople. 

The intimacy of their relation is further revealed by the fact that during the 
pregnancy of Leo’s consort Zoe Karbonopsina, when she was carrying the future 
emperor Constantine VII, Nikolaos paid her daily visits and regularly dined with 
her. 52 In other words, he enjoyed the same liberty with the women of the imperial 
household as a family member, most likely by virtue of being Leo’s ritual brother. 
But soon after the birth of Leo’s heir to the throne, their relation soured over 
Nikolaos’s refusal as patriarch to approve of Leo’s fourth (and uncanonical) 
marriage to Zoe Karbonopsina. Leo reproached him harshly, recalling that — 
already in their school days — Nikolaos had been a “crafty schemer.” 53 Even¬ 
tually, this quarrel over Leo’s fourth marriage would force Nikolaos to resign 
the patriarchal office. Yet, even in such moments of tension, both Leo and 
Nikolaos were anxious to assert the love (agape) each held for the other. 54 

The extent of Leo’s personal attachment to Nikolaos can also be measured 
by his cautious reaction when the patriarch gave him reason to doubt his loyalty. 
When Leo fell victim to an attempted assassination in the church of Saint Mokios, 
Nikolaos and his clergy deserted him and fled. Yet, the emperor, though “bitterly 
grieved,” 55 refrained from punishing them. Not much later, Leo came into pos¬ 
session of an unsigned letter from Nikolaos implicating him in a plot against 
the throne. The emperor was visibly shaken by this discovery. 56 Yet, their broth¬ 
erhood relation kept him from confronting Nikolaos. 57 Even when Nikolaos’s 
opposition to Leo’s tetragamy had become politically intolerable, Leo remained 
hesitant to use the incriminating letter except as a last and desperate resort to 
force Nikolaos to resign his office. 58 It is indeed remarkable to what extent this 
particular brotherhood relation was played out: not only did the emperor grant 


52 Ibid., 81, lines 15-17. 

53 Ibid., 85, line 17: pr|%avoppa(po<;. 

54 Ibid., 89, lines 5-6; 99, lines 24-25. Compare the remark to Nikolaos by his successor, 
the patriarch Euthymios, that Leo “loved and desired you greatly”: ibid., 139, lines 4-5: xdv 
noXXa as axspyovxa Kai TtoGoOvxa Paai^sa, trans. Karlin-Hayter, 138. 

55 Ibid., 67, line 22: r\%Q&<jQr\ id psyiaxa, trans. Karlin-Hayter, 66. 

56 Ibid., 69, line 23. 

57 Ibid., 71, lines 5-6. 

58 Ibid., 91, lines 19-23. 
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promotions to his ‘brother’, he long delayed a public retaliation of him. Leo 
understood that the adelphopoiesis relation, like other kinship bonds, was defined 
by an absence of competition and strife. Hence his reluctance to make a public 
acknowledgement of a ‘brotherhood’ relation that had failed its purpose. 

Leo’s network of social relations extended to the baptismal rites of his son 
and heir Constantine. By officiating at the baptism, the patriarch Nikolaos sig¬ 
naled his approval of Constantine as legitimate heir despite his opposition to 
the fourth marriage of Leo to the child’s mother, Zoe. The honor of godparent, 
however, according to the Life of Euthymios, was granted to Saint Euthymios 
alone. 59 Zoe would later appeal to Euthymios’s moral obligation towards his 
godson by demanding that he, who had in the meantime succeeded Nikolaos as 
patriarch, give his consent to her coronation as empress. 60 According to other 
sources, however, Leo was prompted by political considerations to select a large 
number of godfathers for his son: Leo’s brother Alexander, the influential eunuch 
Samonas, 61 and everyone else who held a high position. 62 The baptism of Con¬ 
stantine was thus made an occasion, first of all, to coerce the most powerful 
men in the empire into a display of allegiance, and also, by making them god¬ 
parents, to create a future obligation of support to the emperor’s designated heir, 
the legitimacy of whose birth was still a contested issue. 

The Life of Euthymios with its setting in Constantinopolitan court circles in 
the ninth century ushers in the second, ‘imperial’ phase in the development of 
ritual brotherhood, where this relation finds frequent application as a social and 
political tool, alongside marriage and synteknia. Like adelphopoiesis , synteknia 
makes it possible for two adult men to forge a close, quasi-familial relationship, 
which is then sanctified by their participation in the baptismal ritual. For it is 
the horizontal bond between the biological father and the godfather that really 
matters, the vertical relation between godfather and godchild is only of secondary 
importance. As Ruth Macrides, Joseph Lynch, and Bernhard Jussen have 
shown, 63 this institution became increasingly important in late antiquity and in 
the Byzantine middle ages. Godparenthood could serve to overcome enmity and 
forge political alliances; it could help to strengthen business partnerships; it 
involved the exchange of gifts and favors; it allowed two families to engage in 
close social contact, and enabled women and men who were ‘coparents’ ( syn - 
teknoi) to enjoy each other’s company. In this respect, synteknia was typical of 
other ritual kinship relations, including marriage and ritual brotherhood. 


59 Ibid., 71, lines 14-16. 

60 Ibid., 113, lines 17-19. 

61 On Samonas, see A. K[azhdan] and A. C[utler], “Samonas,” ODB 3: 1835-36. 

62 Theoph. cont., 370, lines 11-15; Leo gramm., 279, lines 7-10. 

63 Macrides, “Godfather”; Lynch, Godparents; B. Jussen, Patenschaft und Adoption imfrii- 
hen Mittelalter. Kiinstliche Verwandtschaft als soziale Praxis (Gottingen, 1991). 
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Later authors remark on the interchangeable social applications of adelpho- 
poiesis , synteknia , and marriage in forging alliances and turning foe into friend. 
A passage in the fourteenth-century Chronicle of the Morea, which describes, 
from a Frankish point of view, the conquest of this Greek region by the Crusaders, 
comments on the defection of Michael, the despot of Epirus, from the camp of 
William of Villehardouin on the eve of a battle of Pelagonia in 1259, with these 
words: “never believe a Roman [i.e. a Byzantine] in whatever he may swear to 
you; when he wants and desires to betray you, then he makes you godfather of 
his child ( synteknon ) or his ritual brother ( adelphopoieton ), or he makes you an 
in-law so that he may exterminate you.” 64 Similar advice is given by the eleventh- 
century aristocrat Kekaumenos. He cautions his son to be extremely wary of the 
obligations that he will be called upon to fulfill once he accepts gifts from others. 
But, Kekaumenos then goes on to explain, greedy and ambitious men also know 
how to exploit other means to establish a relation of patronage and obligation 
with their betters, namely through adelphopoiesis and synteknia , and by offering 
their children as sons- or daughters-in-law. 65 

As is the case with adelphopoiesis , the greatest number of concrete descrip¬ 
tions of synteknia dates to the ninth century 2nd concerns the emperors or those 
who aspire to the throne. They often used synteknia to forge close relations with 
their most able and ambitious aristocrats, in order to neutralize them as potential 
enemies — sometimes, however, without lasting success. 66 Leo V the Armenian 
(813-20) had become godfather to Theophilos, the son of Michael the Stammerer, 
before his accession to the throne. Once he had gained the reins of the empire 
for himself, Leo promoted Michael to high rank and office — perhaps in ful¬ 
fillment of the obligation due to their synteknia. 61 This bond, however, proved 
weaker than Michael’s political ambitions. Seven years later, he managed to 
escape imprisonment on charges of treason, and had Leo assassinated and himself 
proclaimed emperor (Michael II, 820-29). 68 Michael’s son and successor Theo- 


64 Crusaders as Conquerors: The Chronicle of Morea, trans. H. E. Lurier (New York and 
London, 1964), 187. Greek text in The Chronicle of Morea, ed. J. Schmitt (London, 1904; 
repr. Groningen, 1967), 260, lines 3934-37: 7tox£ Pcopaioi) pf] epmcrcsuTijc; 8ia ooa Kai god 
opvusi- I oxav 0£>.n Kai poo^cxai xoO va G£ a7T£pycoG'fl,| ™x£ a£ Kapvci guvxekvov fj a6&k- 
cporcotxov xon,| fj Kapvei ge Gup7i£0£pov 5ia va ge &;oA,o0p£\|/n- This passage is found in MS 
Havniensis 57, but absent from the text in MS Parisinus 2898. 

65 Kekaumenos, Strategikon (Cecaumeni Strategicon, ed. B. Wassiliewsky and V. Jernstedt 
[St. Petersburg, 1896; repr. Amsterdam, 1965]), 49, lines 10-14: Kai xa p&v oi 5av£ioxai 
pr|X av ti Tteipcovxai, £X£poi 8 e a5£X(po7toifjcr£ic; Kai auvxeKviaq £7Uxr|8£6ovxai, rcpo^evoOoi 
x£ yapPpoix; Kai vi5p(pa<;, Kai xa UTiEp Suvapiv £7cayye^op£voi Tiaan pr|% av n rceipcovxai gxe- 
pfjaai a£ xo gov. ^pooe^e ouv xouxon;. 

66 On the political and social significance of imperial synteknia , see now G. Dagron, Em- 
pereur etpretre. Etude sur le “cesaropapisme” byzantin (Paris, 1996), 66-61. 

67 Theoph. cont., 23, line 22-24, line 1; Sym. mag., 609, line 22-610, line 2. See n. 83 below 
for the interrelations among the sources for the ninth century. 

68 See also P. A. H[ollingsworth], “Michael II,” ODB 2: 1363. 
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philos (829-42) used synteknia to turn a potential enemy into a friend. When 
Manuel, an important military leader, was rumored to be plotting an insurrection, 
the emperor recalled him to the capital, received him with the appropriate honors, 
promoted him to further titles and offices, and became godfather to Manuel’s 
children. 69 Theophilos was succeeded by his son Michael III (842-67), who 
applied the practice of synteknia so broadly as to make it his custom to become 
godfather to the children of his circle of aristocratic associates, thus strengthening 
the bonds between them. Historians who describe his reign chide him for his 
excessive generosity to his godchildren, which resulted in a serious depletion 
of the imperial treasury. 70 A later example of the potential function of godpar¬ 
enthood as a declaration of peace, and its miserable failure, comes from the 
eleventh century. Two lords of neighboring territories in Dalmatia sought to put 
an end to their quarrels, and one asked to be the godfather of the other’s new 
child. This request was gladly granted, but caution prevailed and they agreed to 
meet in a neutral place along the border they shared. At the same time, each 
prepared an ambush for the other, and in the end, the godfather-to-be was cap¬ 
tured by the other’s men. 71 These examples may suffice to illustrate that among 
men at the highest level of society, synteknia was often accompanied by pro¬ 
motions to titles and offices and was employed as a strategy to create friendly 
relations with one’s potential adversaries. 72 

Parents of lower social standing used synteknia as a strategy for upward social 
mobility. The normal practice by the ninth century seems to have been to choose 
“one or another official or powerful man.” 73 The anticipated benefits could also 
be of a less mundane nature. Holy men, clergy, and monks were highly sought 
after as godparents, obviously in the hope of greater spiritual rewards and perhaps 
also in the expectation of supernatural protection. Such a desire was, as we have 
seen, also the origin of the adelphopoiesis relationship between St. Theodore of 
Sykeon and the patriarch Thomas. In the early ninth century, the spatharios 
John went to the extreme of making St. Demetrios, a martyr of the Great Per¬ 
secution in the fourth century, the godfather of his son by holding the saint’s 
icon during the baptismal ritual. 74 

Social climbing, and patronage networks leading to loyalty and obligation, 


69 Theoph. cont., 120, lines 21-23; Sym. mag., 634, lines 10-12; Georg, mon., 798, lines 
13-16; Leo gramm., 220, lines 18-20; Georg, mon. (ed. Muralt), col. 1016D; Theodosios 
Melitenos (ed. Tafel), 152. 

70 Theoph. cont., 172, lines 11-15; Sym. mag., 659, lines 3-8; cf. Beck, Byzantinisches 
Gefolgschaftswesen, 16. 

71 Kekaumenos, Strategikon (n. 65 above), chap. 74, 27, line 10-28, line 8. 

72 See the ample documentation in Macrides, “Godfather.” 

73 Theodoros Studites, Ep. 17. 24, ed. G. Fatouros, Theodori Studitae Epistulae , 2 vols. 
(Berlin and New York, 1992), 1: 49: xov 5siva fj xov 5siva apxovxa xu%ov rj 5uvaaxr|v. 

74 Ibid., 48-49. 
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were usually the motivating forces behind the formation of kinship ties through 
synteknia , adelphopoiesis , or marriage. In the cases described by Byzantine 
hagiographers and historians, unequal status, influence, or wealth, if not outright 
hostility, often prevailed between two men before they became synteknoi or 
ritual brothers — a further parallel between the two kinship strategies. This 
reality of adelphopoiesis relations can be veiled by the use of brotherhood ter¬ 
minology, which presupposes equality, friendly relations, and a common goal, 75 
and by the normative expressions in the adelphopoiesis ritual itself, which refer 
to the two ‘brothers’ on equal terms. The only exception is the adelphopoiesis 
ritual in MS Sinai 982, copied in 1470, which distinguishes between a “greater” 
and a “lesser” brother on the basis of their age — a reflection of their relative 
social position. In this version of the ritual, the “greater” literally gains the upper 
hand as he imposes his right hand on that of the “lesser” which already rests on 
the Gospel book. 76 

Synteknia thus shares its characteristic features with adelphopoiesis : the pro¬ 
tagonists, initiators, and primary beneficiaries of the relation are two adult men 
and, in contrast to marriage and adoption, neither relation entails the inheritance 
of property. 77 At the same time, however, synteknia is more limited in application 
than adelphopoiesis , for it depends on the availability of a child awaiting bap¬ 
tism. 78 Finally, there is one aspect that places synteknia in greater proximity to 
marriage than to adelphopoiesis , and that is the prohibition of marriage for the 
ascendants and descendants of the two men involved. The classic formula of the 
Quinisext Council in 692 explained: “The spiritual relationship is greater than 
fleshly affinity.” 79 Accordingly, ever since the time of Justinian, 80 the marital 


75 On family obligations, see Cheynet, Pouvoirs et contestations (n. 15 above), 261-63. 

76 Dmitrievskii, Euchologia, 237: [the priest] paXA,ei xf|v Se^iav x £ ipa too pncpoxepou, S7ri 
id S7ravG) xfiv 5s^idv 'too jLieyaA/rjxspoi). 

77 Nevertheless, some godfathers took care of their orphaned godchildren or supplied their 
goddaughters with an appropriate dowry. See Macrides, “Godfather,” 147-48. 

78 1 have found no evidence in the Byzantine sources for the practice of delaying the baptism 
of children in order to have one “in store,” as it were, should the need for synteknia arise — 
a practice that seems to have been common in the West. One possible explanation for this 
difference is that in Byzantium the relation of adelphopoiesis fulfilled the same function. 

79 Quinisextum, can. 53, Mansi 11, 968C: ’EtcsiSti psi^cov f\ Kaxa xo 7ivsC(a,a oiK£ioxr|<; xfj<; 
xcov acopaxov auvacpsiaq .... See also C. G. Pitsakis, “Le droit matrimonial dans les canons 
du concile in Trullo ” Annuarium historiae conciliorum 24 (1992): 158-85, at 178-80. Imperial 
legislation soon had to address an ingenious abuse of this principle: fathers or mothers would 
act as godfathers or godmothers for their own children in order to sue for divorce from their 
spouses on the grounds of these marriage prohibitions. Cf. D. Simon, “Zur Ehegesetzgebung 
der Isaurier,” in Fontes Minores /. Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 1, ed. D. 
Simon (Frankfurt a. M., 1976), who dates the relevant law to 726/27. O. Kresten, “Datie- 
rungsprobleme isaurischer Eherechtsnovellen. I. Coll. I 26,” in Fontes Minores IV, ed. D. 
Simon (Frankfurt a. M., 1981) has shown that this Novella should be dated to 819/20. 

80 A law of 530 rules: “Clearly any woman should be entirely forbidden to marry a man who 
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prohibitions resulting from synteknia became more extensive until, by the end 
of the ninth century, the Ecloga prohibited relations between the sons of the 
godparent and the female godchild, and also between the godfather or his son 
on the one side and the goddaughter or her mother on the other. 81 The extent 
of these restrictions, and their religious justifications, demonstrate that synteknia 
was assigned the same significance as blood relations and, in the eyes of the 
church, carried even greater spiritual responsibility than biological parenthood. 
No such marriage restrictions applied to adelphopoiesis , as the Byzantine legal 
experts repeatedly asserted. In the spectrum of Byzantine kinship relations, ritual 
or otherwise, synteknia should thus be assigned a middle position between adel¬ 
phopoiesis , which is more limited, and marriage, which has more far-reaching 
consequences. 

Second Phase: Imperial 

Beginning with the ninth century, histories and chronicles report ritual broth¬ 
erhood relations formed in the court circles of Constantinople with an eye toward 
upward social mobility. 82 The most famous man to acquire a brother through 
adelphopoiesis was the founder of the Macedonian dynasty, Emperor Basil I 
(867-86). His meteoric rise is the stuff of legends. A country bumpkin from 
Macedonia who arrived in Constantinople with nothing but a bundle on his back, 
he gradually worked his way up to become an intimate friend of the emperor 
and eventually, after the murders of a rival at court and of his erstwhile benefactor 
and predecessor, Michael III, ascended the imperial throne, which he held for 
almost two decades before meeting his death in a hunting accident. Basil made 
shrewd and judicious use of the potential for political and social alliance that 
ritual brotherhood offered, entering, as I shall argue, into such a relation with 
more than one man in the course of his remarkable career. His story is in many 
ways typical and can thus help to identify and isolate the motivations and ex- 


received her from most holy baptism.. . since nothing else can so bring about paternal affection 
and a just prohibition of marriage as a relationship of that sort by which their souls are joined 
through God’s mediation.” Codex Iustinianus 5. 4. 26, ed. P. Kruger ( Corpus Iuris Civilis , vol. 
2 [Berlin, 1877; repr. Dublin and Zurich, 1970]), 197: “Ea videlicet persona omnimodo ad 
nuptias venire prohibenda, quam aliquis, sive alumna sit sive non, a sacrosancto suscepit bap- 
tismate, cum nihil aliud sic inducere potest paternam adfectionem et iustam nuptiarum pro- 
hibitionem, quam huiusmodi nexus, per quern deo mediante animae eorum copulatae sunt.” 
On the subject of marriage prohibitions as a result of synteknia , see also J. Dauvillier and C. 
de Clerq, Le manage en droit canonique oriental (Paris, 1936), 146-47. 

81 Ecloga 2. 2 {Ecloga. Das Gesetzbuch Kaisers Leons III. und Konstantios’ V. , ed. L. Burg- 
mann [Frankfurt a. M., 1983], 170-71). 

82 M. E. Mullett, “Byzantium: A Friendly Society TPast and Present 118 (1988): 3-24, has 
pointed out the need in the highly competitive aristocracy of Byzantium to forge reliable, 
friendly associations with members outside one’s immediate kin-group and discussed the rhe¬ 
torical representation of such relations. 
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pectations that underlie the formation of bonds of ritual brotherhood in the 
political arena. 

There are no contemporary sources for the history of Basil’s reign. Those that 
survive date from at least a century later, sometimes presenting a confused 
chronology and, although they are interrelated, often disagreeing in content and 
language. 83 The references to brotherhood are no exception, found as they are 
in two distinct traditions. According to one tradition, reported by Theophanes 
continuatus, Basil entered into brotherhood with the son of the fabulously 
wealthy widow Danelis, who lived in the Peloponnese. The other tradition is 
attested in the chronicles of Symeon Magister, Leo the Grammarian, and George 
the Monk, 84 all of which ultimately go back to a common source. Each tradition 
records only one bond of brotherhood, either with the son of Danelis or with 
the man from the church of Diomedes in Constantinople. In both traditions, the 
story of the development of the brotherhood relation evolves along the same 
lines. Conceivably, they present different elaborations on the same event. In 
both traditions, the story serves the dual purpose of illustrating the prophecies 
about Basil’s future ascent to the imperial throne that were revealed to others, 
and of underscoring Basil’s moral integrity when, after his accession, he showed 
his gratitude to his earlier benefactors. 

The story about Danelis and her son is told in Theophanes continuatus , the 
fifth book of which consists of the Vita Basilii , composed at the behest of his 
grandson Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos. 85 Immediately upon his arrival in 

83 For an overview of these sources, their historical value, and the question of their interre¬ 
lation (which still defies modern scholarship), see J. Karayannopulos and G. Weiss, Quellen- 
kunde zur Geschichte von Byzanz (324-1453), 2 vols. (Wiesbaden, 1982), 2: 368-72. For the 
legendary character of the sources on Basil, see G. Moravcsik, “Sagen und Legenden fiber 
Kaiser Basilieios I,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 15 (1961): 59-126, at 59-110. For a general 
narrative of the early career of Basil, see N. Adontz, “L’age et Torigine de l’Empereur Basile 
I (867-886),” Byzantion 8 (1933): 475-500, and 9 (1934): 223-60. 

84 This work survives in three different versions, all of which must be consulted: Georg, 
mon.; Georg, mon. (ed. Istrin); and Georg, mon. (ed. Muralt). It is closely related to the chron¬ 
icle by Theodosius Melitenus. In the following, I rely primarily on the version of Georg, mon. 
in the Bonn edition, with consistent additional reference to the version edited by Istrin. The 
version of Georgius monachus edited by Muralt, and the chronicle by Theodosius Melitenus 
are only mentioned if they differ from the Bonn text. 

85 Theoph. cont., 211-353. This author’s version of Basil’s ritual brotherhood relation with 
the son of Danelis is repeated later by the eleventh-century historian John Skylitzes ( Ioannis 
Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. J. Thurn [Berlin and New York, 1973]), 120, lines 91-119 
(Basil receives support from the hegoumenos of the monastery of Diomedes); 121, line 46- 
123, line 94 (spiritual brotherhood with the son of Danelis); 160, line 79-161, line 98 (rewards 
for the monastery of Diomedes, honors for his spiritual brother, and visit of Danelis to Con¬ 
stantinople); and by the eleventh/twelfth-century historian Georgios Kedrenos ( Georgius Ced- 
renus, ed. I. Bekker, vol. 2 [Bonn, 1839]), 188, line 15-189, line 17 (Basil receives support 
from the hegoumenos of the monastery of Diomedes); 190, line 23-193, line 8 (spiritual broth¬ 
erhood with the son of Danelis); 236, line 19-237, line 15 (rewards for the monastery of 
Diomedes, honors for his spiritual brother, and visit of Danelis to Constantinople). 
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Constantinople, Basil received substantial help from the abbot of the monastery 
of Diomedes, 86 who also recommended him for a position as protostrator (chief 
of the stable) in the service of the wealthy and well-connected Theophilos. Soon 
thereafter, Basil had the opportunity to accompany his new master on imperial 
business to the Greek city of Patras. 87 First the master and later his servant Basil 
paid a visit to a local church. It was Basil, not Theophilos, who was received 
there with great honor and courtesy by a monk to whom this visitor’s future as 
emperor had been revealed. This incident did not go unnoticed by the lady 
Danelis, a widow of great power and wealth. 88 She waited for the appropriate 
moment to invite Basil to her house, 89 showered him with presents of immense 
value and, “for the time being,” asked only that he “form the bond of spiritual 
brotherhood with her son John.” 90 At first, Basil refused because of the inequality 
in their status, but eventually yielded to her continued insistence. Only then did 
Danelis explain the monk’s prophecy to Basil, and requested that he show love 
and compassion “to us.” Basil in return promised that if and when he had the 
power to do so, he would make Danelis “mistress over all this country.” 91 Clearly, 
the instigator of this bond of brotherhood was an ambitious mother. The narrator, 
well aware of the central importance of Danelis’s first generous gift in creating 
a future obligation on the part of the recipient, chooses to compare this act to 
sowing seed in fertile soil in anticipation of a manifold harvest. 92 

The narrative in Theophanes continuatus continues with Basil’s career under 
the emperor Michael III, first as his protostrator , then as his adopted son, and 
finally as coemperor. It then describes the murder of Michael and Basil’s ac¬ 
cession to the throne. There follows a systematic treatment of Basil’s virtues 
and accomplishments on the battlefield and at home. To illustrate Basil’s gen¬ 
erosity towards those who helped him in his rise to power, this source gives two 
examples: the lady Danelis and the abbot of the monastery of Diomedes, who 


86 Theoph. cont. 223, line 5-224, line 16. 

87 Ibid., 226, line 7-228, line 22. 

88 On this wealthy and powerful widow, see S. Runciman, “The Widow Danelis,” in Etudes 
dediees a la memoire d’Andre Andreades (Athens, 1940), 425-31. On her Slavic background 
see most recently I. Sevcenko, “Re-reading Constantine Porphyrogenitus,” in Byzantine Di¬ 
plomacy: Papers from the Twenty-Fourth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Cambridge, 
March 1990, ed. J. Shepard and S. Franklin (Aldershot, 1992), 192-93. 

89 Theophilos has already departed for Constantinople, but Basil is forced by an illness to 
stay behind. This delay enables Danelis to honor Basil without causing offense to the imperial 
officer Theophilos. 

9O noifjoaa0ai 7tvsi)|iaxiKT|<; a5£?up6xr|xo<; auvSsapov 7tpd<; Tooavvriv xov xaoxric; uiov: 
Theoph. cont. 228, lines 6-7. 

91 Tfi<; yfjcg £K8ivr|^ anacji^c, . . . Kupiav: ibid., 228, line 14. 

92 "Q(T7t8p xiva aTCopov eiq ayaGriv abxa KaxaPa^opsvri %a>pav, i'va dpfjai] 7tap7i;oAAa- 
TtXacriova sv suGexcp Kaipcp: ibid., 228, lines 1-3. 
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was now rewarded with lavish donations for his monastery in return for his 
assistance to Basil when he first set foot in the capital. 93 

Immediately after his accession, Basil also made good on his earlier promise 
and called Danelis’s son John 94 to the capital, appointed him to the prestigious 
rank of protospatharios (senior sword-bearer), and granted him parrhesia (a 
complex term meaning freedom of access and of speech with someone of higher 
position) “because of the communion of spiritual brotherhood that had already 
been established.” 95 But more important in the eyes of the historian is the con¬ 
tinued relation with Danelis. In expectation of greater honors for herself, she 
accepted the imperial invitation and, despite her old age, made the journey from 
Greece to Constantinople, carried on a litter. She was welcomed as royalty and 
brought an array of gifts more splendid than those any foreign ruler had ever 
presented. 96 In return, she received many honors and titles, including that of 
“mother of the emperor” {meter basileos ). 97 Then the gift-giving escalated. Da¬ 
nelis proclaimed these rich rewards more than an equitable return of her gifts, 


93 Ibid., 316, line 13-321, line 10. According to this source, however, the abbot does not 
become Basil’s ‘ritual brother’. 

94 Significantly, his name is mentioned only on two occasions (ibid., 228, line 7, and 320, 
lines 10-11); he is usually identified as “the son of Danelis” — a further indication that it was 
Danelis, and not her son, who really mattered in this relationship. 

95 Ibid., 317, line 10: 6ia xijv cpGaaaaav Koivcoviav xfj<; TiveupaxiKfjt; aSstapoxrixoc;. 

96 Ibid., 318, lines 3-5. 

97 Ibid., 318, line 21. Scholars have commonly followed the statement in Sym. mag., 701, 
lines 21-22, that the title of “Father of the Emperor” (paaiX£07idxcop) was granted for the first 
time by Basil’s son Leo VI to his father-in-law Stylianos Zaoutzes. See A. K[azhdan], “Bas- 
ileopator,” ODB 1: 263-64; and P. Karlin-Hayter, “The Title or Office of Basileopator,” By- 
zantion 38 (1968): 278-80. A new interpretation was proposed by A. Schminck, “Frommigkeit 
ziere das Werk,” Subseciva Groningana. Studies in Roman and Byzantine Law 3 (Groningen, 
1989): 108-9, n. 130, who suggests that the original form of the title paai^siorcaxcop, i.e. with 
the letter iota, as it is found on the seals of Stylianos, was created in analogy to the Latin title 
of “quaestor sacri palatii” to mean something like “father of the palace.” This original sense 
was soon superseded, Schminck argues, by the interpretation of the title as an honorific des¬ 
ignation of kinship, and the letter iota was dropped from it in part with the encouragement of 
Stylianos himself who could thus claim an even closer connection to the emperor. This passage 
in Theophanes continuatus can be taken as evidence that Danelis was a female recipient of 
this title. There seems to have been a general tendency during this period to elevate designa¬ 
tions of kinship relation with the emperor to the level of honorific titles. A further example is 
Philaretos the Merciful, whose daughter was chosen to become the wife of Constantine VI 
(780-797). According to his hagiographer, Philaretos rejected all the gifts and honors that the 
emperor offered to lavish upon him, and merely wished to be called “grandfather of the em¬ 
peror” ( ndnnoc; pacnAscoc;): M.-H. Fourmy and M. Leroy, “La Vie de S. Philarete,” Byzantion 
9 (1934): 85-170, at 151, line 13. By the twelfth century, the imperial family was successfully 
and deliberately enlarging its kin-group to include relations by marriage. A husband who had 
married a woman of the Comnenian house was considered a gambros of the emperor, while 
his actual rank and title depended on the degree of his wife’s relation to the emperor. Cf. L. 
Stiernon, “Notes de titulature et de prosopographie byzantines. Sebaste et Gambros,” Revue 
des etudes byzantines 23 (1965): 222-43. 
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and therefore ceded to Basil, “her son and emperor,” 98 a substantial part of the 
Peloponnese. On her return to Greece, she held a more elevated rank, with greater 
authority than ever before. The narrator calls her “lady empress” of the regions 
under her sway 99 — perhaps an allusion to Basil’s earlier promise to make her 
“mistress” ( kyria ) of her possessions. As time went by, Danelis outlived both 
Basil and her son John, but her attachment to the imperial family continued. 
She made another journey to the capital to visit Basil’s son and successor Leo 
VI, and — despite the fact that she had at least one surviving male relative 100 
— made Leo the heir to her possessions. 

According to this version of the story of Basil’s ritual brotherhood, the in¬ 
stigator and main beneficiary of this relation was Danelis. She forged a lasting 
relation with the imperial throne; her de facto rule over large parts of Greece 
received imperial recognition; her association with the emperor translated into 
a position of enhanced authority and honor at home. The valuable gifts the 
wealthy widow from Patras showered on Basil were given in the well-founded 
anticipation of a return. As soon as he was able, Basil reciprocated by granting 
titles and honors to both mother and son, and by allowing them free and frequent 
access to him. This proximity to the emperor and the advancement of social 
status it entailed was the currency in which the Byzantine aristocracy conducted 
its political business. 

The alternative tradition describes Basil’s ‘brotherhood’ with a man from the 
monastery of Saint Diomedes in Constantinople. It is preserved in the second 
group of sources, none of which mentions Danelis. 101 The story is told in most 
detail in the ninth-century chronicle of George the Monk, which I follow here. 102 
Exhausted from his journey from his native Macedonia to the capital in search 


98 Theoph. cont., 319, line 5: icp oicp Kai PaaiA,ei. Boswell (SSU, 235) prefers the assumption 
that this expression refers to a gift made jointly to her biological son and to the emperor, which 
would indicate some kind of economic union of the two. But in that case, the Greek would 
have to repeat the article and read rep i)i<p Kai rep PaatLsi. 

"Theoph. cont., 319, line 8: Season'd tcdv £K£i0£v pacriA,iaaa. 

100 The imperial officer sent to Greece to settle this inheritance meets, in the fortress of 
Naupaktos, her “offspring” (fiKyovoq) Daniel: ibid., 320, line 19. He may be identical with the 
“offspring” mentioned on 227, line 10. 

101 Theophanes continuatus , our representative of the first tradition, also elaborates on the 
generous assistance Basil received from the abbot of this monastery on the first day of his 
arrival in Constantinople, but significantly omits the ‘brotherhood’ bond: ibid., 223, line 10- 
225, line 1; 316, line 19-317, line 7. 

102 Georg, mon., 819, line 16-820, line 10, and 842, lines 17-20. Similar versions survive 
in the following works: another redaction of Georg, mon. (ed. Istrin), 2: 5, lines 24-34, and 
2: 21, lines 27-29; the chronicle by Theodosios Melitenos (ed. Tafel), 163 and 179; the chron¬ 
icle of Leo gramm., 233, line 11-234, line 3, and 256, lines 13-16; the chronicle of Sym. 
mag., 656, lines 1-12 and 691, lines 10-11; and the telescoped version in the tenth-century 
chronicle of Genesius (Iosephi Genesii, Regum libri quattuor, ed. A. Lesmueller-Werner and 
I. Thurn [Berlin and New York, 1978]), 77. 
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of employment and patronage , 103 Basil fell asleep on the steps of the monastery 
dedicated to Saint Diomedes. That night, the martyr saint appeared in a dream 
to Nikolaos, the caretaker (prosmonarios ) of the church , 104 instructing him to 
look after Basil, who would one day become emperor. The next day, Nikolaos 
took Basil to the baths, clothed him, and contracted ‘brotherhood’ with him . 105 
He also secured a position for Basil in the stables of the wealthy aristocrat 
Theophilos . 106 Like Danelis, Nikolaos converted his knowledge of the future 
career of Basil into political currency, by first creating an obligation through 
benefactions, and then forging the brotherhood relation. And the strategy paid 
off. Soon after his accession to the throne, Basil appointed Nikolaos to the highest 
ecclesiastical office after the patriarch of Constantinople, that of synkellos , as 
well as to the office of financial administrator of the patriarchate ( oikonomos ). 107 

Hans-Georg Beck has analyzed the intricate and complex relations of friend¬ 
ship, patronage, and political alliance that were instrumental in fostering the 
advancement of Basil and other ambitious men who lacked family pedigree, 
education, and wealth . 108 Beck seems to accept Basil’s spiritual brotherhood with 
both Nikolaos and the son of Danelis. He also points to several other close 
relationships that Basil forged in the course of his career at the court of Michael 


103 See Beck, Byzantinisches Gefolgschaftswesen , 6-9. 

104 According to the version of the story in Theoph. cont. (223, line 15), the man in question 
was the abbot of the monastery. Genesius (77) reports that some of his sources mention a monk 
and others an abbot. C. Mango (“Germia: A Postscript,” Jahrbuch der osterreichischen By- 
zantinistik 41 [1991]: 297-300, at 299), explains that a prosmonarios or paramonarios was “a 
resident custodian attached as a guard, and, sometimes, administrator to a parish church or 
pilgrimage shrine,” and then goes on to show that in the original version of this story, preserved 
in the version of Georgius monachus edited by Moravcsik (“Sagen und Legenden iiber Kaiser 
Basileios I” [n. 83 above], 120), the prosmonarios in question is indeed attached to a church, 
while the later version in Theoph. cont. anachronistically upgraded the church into a monastery 
(a measure that Basil took only after his accession) and accordingly promoted the promonarios 
to the rank of abbot. 

105 The brotherhood relation is rhetorically embellished in the version of Georg, mon. (ed. 
Muralt), col. 1044A: Kai auvrjixppaivovxo sv aA,XfjA,on;, “and they rejoiced in each other;” and 
even more elaborately in the version of Georg, mon. (ed. Istrin), 5, line 34: 7cv8upaxiK6v 
aSetapov STioirjaaxo Kai opa>po<pov ei%8 Kai 6po5iaixov “[Nikolaos] made him his spiritual 
brother and shared his roof and his meals with him.” 

106 This is the same Theophilos whom, according to Theophanes continuatus, Basil accom¬ 
panied to Greece where he made the acquaintance of Danelis. 

107 Georg, mon., 842, lines 19-20. The same statement also in the version of Georg, mon. 
(ed. Istrin), 21, lines 28-29; Leo gramm., 256, lines 15-16; Sym. mag., 691, line 11. But 
compare Theoph. cont., 316, line 21-317, line 7: according to this tradition, Basil received 
assistance at a crucial time from the abbot of the monastery of Diomedes (without, however, 
concluding ‘brotherhood’ with him), and later showed his gratitude with lavish gifts and do¬ 
nations to the monastery. In the same sense also Skylitzes (n. 85 above), 160, lines 79-82, and 
Kedrenos (n. 85 above), 236, lines 19-22. 

108 Beck, Byzantinisches Gefolgschaftswesen. Boswell does not note this important work. 
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III, but without identifying the nature of these associations. A close reading of 
the sources reveals that Basil concluded ‘brotherhood’ on four other occasions. 

Particularly significant is the bond that Basil was able to conclude with the 
distinguished courtier Symbatios, a man of patrician rank, son-in-law of the 
Caesar 109 Bardas and head of the secret service (logothetes tou dromou). Basil’s 
motives for seeking this friendship became clear when he incited Symbatios to 
murder the Caesar Bardas, who was Basil’s greatest enemy at court. In order to 
pave the way for his own advancement, Basil must have artfully exploited the 
hopes that Symbatios harbored for his own promotion. It would appear that Basil 
was bound to Symbatios through ritual brotherhood (a possibility that Beck seems 
to have overlooked). Although the sources fall short of using the term adelpho- 
poiesis , they use other terms and expressions that are associated with this ritual: 
for instance, “through oaths they assured each other to be in harmony and lasting 
love .” 110 For Basil, this was a political alliance with the sole aim of eliminating 
a rival. There is not the slightest indication of any other motivation behind their 
relationship. And Basil certainly did not feel that his earlier ‘brotherhood’ 
(whether with the son of Danelis or with Nikolaos) prevented him from con¬ 
cluding another such relation. 

It was again Symbatios, together with several other men, who murdered Em¬ 
peror Michael III, thus putting Basil on the imperial throne. The exact words 
with which the sources describe Basil’s relationship to this group of cocon¬ 
spirators are crucial to my argument. Theophanes continuatus merely mentions 
the possibility that the murder may have been plotted “by those who love 
Basil .” 111 The other source tradition goes into greater detail. All versions agree 
that at least one of the coconspirators was Basil’s ‘brother’. Depending on the 
source, this brother was either Symbatios , 112 or Marianos 113 (who also appears 
as Basil’s brother in a later context ); 114 alternatively, a threesome consisting of 
Symbatios, Marianos, and a certain Bardas are said to have acted together as 


109 This title denotes the second in rank after the emperor and, often, his designated successor. 

110 Georg, mon., 828, lines 15-16: Kai 8i’ opKcov sPsPauDaavxo aM/qA-out; ev opovoiqi Kai 
8ir|veK8i ayam] sivai. Identical expression in Leo gramm., 242, lines 17-18; slightly different 
phrasing in Sym. mag., 676, lines 3-4: 8T opKcov PspaioCoiv aA,A/rjA,oo<; Tqv siq avruouq opo- 
voiav; and in Georg, mon. (ed. Istrin), 11, lines 35-36: 8T opKcov tt]v aAArjA,G)v ayarcriv sps- 
pauoaavxo. Theophanes continuatus does not wish to implicate his heroic protagonist Basil 
in the murder of the Caesar Bardas, and hence does not mention Basil’s alliance with Sym¬ 
batios. 

m Theoph. cont., 210, line 8: yvcopi^ tcdv (piA^oOvxcav BaoRsiov. 

112 Georg. mon., 837, line 12; Georg, mon. (ed. Muralt), col. 1069B. 

113 Leo gramm., 244, line 5; Sym. mag., 678, lines 9-10. 

114 Georg. mon., 840, lines 5-6; Georg, mon. (ed. Istrin), 18, line 11; Leo gramm., 254, lines 
2-3; Sym. mag., 688, lines 8-9. For Basil’s family background, see Adontz, “L’age et l’origine 
de Basil I (867-886)” (n. 83 above). 
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“the brothers of Basil .” 115 What is important here is not the exact number or 
identity of the conspirators, but the fact that Basil’s relationship to one or several 
of the conspirators is defined as a relation of kinship among brothers. 

The way in which some sources discuss Basil’s rewards to his supporters 
suggests that he contracted additional brotherhood relations. In three chronicles 
of the second source tradition, i.e., those that mention his brotherhood with 
Nikolaos , 116 the passage discussing Basil’s promotion of Nikolaos of the church 
of Diomedes to high offices in the patriarchate also lists three other “brothers” 
whom he placed in positions of power and influence. The chronicles of George 
the Monk and Leo the Grammarian, which share same textual tradition, are most 
revealing in their phrasing of this passage. The chronicle of Symeon the Lo- 
gothete presents a more straightforward version of the list of the four “brothers,” 
which should perhaps be discounted as the lectio facilior among the three . 117 
George the Monk, after pointing out that Basil made Nikolaos finance minister 
and right hand of the patriarch, continues by saying that the emperor made “his 
other brother John” chief of the imperial guard ( droungarios tes viglas ), 118 placed 
“their other brother” Paul in charge of the imperial treasury ( tou sakelliou ), 
while “the other brother Constantine” (Leo the Grammarian has merely: “the 
fourth”) became head of the internal revenue service ( logothetes tou genikou ). 119 
Since Nikolaos was, as this same source tradition informs us, Basil’s “ritual 
brother,” his “other brother John” must also have been joined to him through 
adelphopoiesis , and the same must apply to Paul and probably also to Constan¬ 
tine . 120 


115 Georg, mon. (ed. Istrin), 16, lines 25-26. 

116 Genesius (n. 102 above) omits this list. 

117 Sym. mag., 691, lines 11-14. 

118 It seems unlikely that this John is identical with the son of Danelis of the same name. 

119 Georg. mon. 842, lines 20-22: xov 5s exepov aSsAxpov aircoO . . . Kai xov sxspov aSsAtpov 
auxcov . . . xov 5s sxspov . . .; Leo gramm., 256, lines 16-18. The version of Georg, mon. (ed. 
Istrin) 21, lines 29-31, mentions Basil’s advancement of Nikolaos, of “his [i.e. Basil’s] brother” 
(xov 8s a5sA(pov auxoO) John, and the promotion “of his other brothers” (xcov 5s sxsprov auxoO 
a8EA(pd>v) Paul and Constantine. A third version of the chronicle of Georg, mon. (ed. Muralt, 
col. 1080A-B) mentions after Nikolaos, “his other brother John (xov 8s sxspov auxoC aSsAcpov 
Tcodvvrjv) . . . , his other brother Paul (xov 8s sxspov aSsAcpov auxou IlaCAov) . . . , the other 
[brother] Constantine (xov 8s sxspov Kcovaxavxivov).” 

120 It is attractive to identify our John and Constantine with John ho Chaldos and Constantine 
ho Toxaras, the associates of Basil who assisted him in his plot against the Caesar Bardas and 
in the murder of Michael III: Georg, mon., 830, lines 4-5, and 837, lines 8-13; Georg, mon. 
(ed. Istrin), 12, line 35, and 16, line 27 (omitting the mention of John ho Chaldos ); Leo gramm., 
244, lines 6-7, 251, lines 8-13; Sym. mag., 678, lines 12-13, and 685, lines 4-5 (omitting 
Constantine ho Toxaras ). There is a slight problem in the sequence of the narrative: long before 
the promotion of Basil’s “brothers” John and Constantine is discussed, the chronicles describe 
how John ho Chaldos and Constantine ho Toxaras along with several others meet their untimely 
death by way of divine punishment: Georg, mon., 839, line 15-840, line 7; Georg, mon. (ed. 
Istrin), 18, lines 4-13; Leo gramm., 253, line 14-254, line 4; Sym. mag., 687, line 21-688, 
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This passage begs the question of the exact nature of these relationships. Was 
each of these individuals joined in ritual brotherhood with Basil only, or did 
each individual’s relation with Basil then result in the creation of brotherhood 
ties among the ‘siblings’? As we have seen earlier, Byzantine society knew of 
‘brotherhoods’ involving more than two men, especially for religious and military 
purposes, and it is possible that our passage refers to just such a social grouping, 
formed to consolidate Basil’s power in his quest for the throne. 

The detailed documentation for the reign of Basil thus indicates that he must 
have concluded adelphopoiesis with at least five men in the course of his re¬ 
markable career: with Nikolaos and/or the son of Danelis not long after his 
arrival in the capital, with Symbatios during his time at the court of Michael 
III, and with John, Paul, and Constantine at an unspecified later time. 

The extensive narratives of Basil’s first adelphopoiesis relation, whether with 
the son of Danelis and/or with Nikolaos, follow the same distinct pattern that 
recurs, with certain modifications, in other cases, such as the ritual brotherhood 
between Theodore of Sykeon and the patriarch Thomas: 

1. The future ‘brothers’ have only recently met: the creation of their bond is, 
thus, unlikely to be prompted by feelings of personal attachment and af¬ 
fection. 

2. The person who will propose brotherhood initiates the relation by showing 
generosity towards the other (gifts of real estate and precious fabrics, or 
a hot bath, new clothes, and a job offer): gift-giving creates an obligation. 

3. The recipient of the proposal of brotherhood shows great reluctance to 
enter this relation (this element is missing in the story of Nikolaos): the 
desire to form this bond is not mutual. 

4. The person who proposes brotherhood knows that the other has a special 
ability or destiny from which profit may be derived in the future: the 
anticipation is that the initial inequality between the brothers will eventually 
be reversed. 

5. Once the bond is concluded, the partner with the special ability fulfills his 
obligation to honor this agreement by granting favors and promotions: the 
relation has a contractual character. 

Basil’s case, to be sure, offers the most detailed documentation for adelpho¬ 
poiesis , but earlier emperors are also reported to have acquired ritual brothers 
for themselves. Significantly, the sources that preserve such information about 
imperial adelphopoiesis are later than the reign of Basil. One suspects that with 


line 10. But this need not be an obstacle: the sources for this period are notorious for their 
confusion of the chronographic sequence, and it would make perfect sense for the chroniclers 
to mention the death of the assassins immediately after the murder, and Basil’s generosity in 
rewarding his loyal friends later in the narrative about his reign. 
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Basil a trend became manifest that was then projected back to earlier times by 
later historians. According to the legendary account of the construction of the 
church of Hagia Sophia that was put into circulation in the year of 995, Emperor 
Justinian, who was notorious for his persecution of sodomites, had entered into 
a formal relation of brotherhood with Strategios, who was his minister of finance 
(comes sacrarum largitionum) from 535 to ca. 538 and played an important role 
in the building works of the church. 121 On one occasion, Strategios is called the 
emperor’s adelphopoietos ; 122 further down in the text, he is referred to as the 
“spiritual brother” of Justinian. 123 In another late text, a certain Severus, a man 
of patrician rank, is mentioned as the adelphopoietos of the emperor Constans 
II (641-68). 124 He is credited with the construction of a home for the aged in 
the capital. This passage is found in the Patria of Constantinople, an important 
source for the urban history of Constantinople, which was compiled at the end 
of the tenth century. 125 

Basil’s adelphopoiesis relations have to be understood against the background 
of the larger transformations in Byzantine society after the ninth century, as it 
emerged from the external danger of the Arab invasions and from the internal 
crisis of Iconoclasm to achieve new political and cultural grandeur. This period 
saw the development of a new social order, and a new aristocracy, where status 
was based on land ownership. 126 Although the foundation of the wealth and 
power of the families of the aristocracy lay in different regions of the empire, 
the focus of their political ambitions was Constantinople, where they established 
residences and vied for positions of influence at the imperial court. Family ties 


121 Strategios’s career is well documented in the sources: see J. R. Martindale, The Proso- 
pography of the Later Roman Empire , 2: 395-527 (Cambridge, 1980), 1034-36, and ibid., 3: 
527-641 (Cambridge, 1992), 1200-1201. 

l22 Narratio de aedificatione templi s. Sophiae, chap. 4 (ed. T. Preger, Scriptores originum 
Constantinopolitanarum, 1 [Leipzig, 1901], 78, line 13-79, line 1): Expaxrjyiot; 8s payiaxpoq, 
6 xcav PaaiXiK&v xpflpdxoov <p6A,a6 xou pacnAeox; aSsAxpOTtovnxoq. T. Preger (“Die Erzahlung 
vom Bau der Hagia Sophia,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 10 [1901]: 455-76, 458) surmises that 
the Narratio itself must have its origin some time before the middle of the ninth century. 

l23 Narratio , chap. 9, 85, line 1: 6 Kai wtdpxcov 7tvsupaxiKO<; absXqoq xou paaiAsax; 
Touoxiviavou. Boswell’s quotation of this passage in SSU (229, n. 56) is in error. 

124 Although the text only preserves an abridged form of the name, “Konsta,” the identity of 
the emperor is quite clear from the context: he is a descendant of the emperor Herakleios and 
was murdered in his bath in Sicily, whereupon Severus led the fleet safely back to the East. 

125 ndxpia K©vaxavxivou7i6^£G)<; III, 108 (ed. T. Preger, Scriptores originum Constantino¬ 
politanarum, 2 [Leipzig, 1907], 251, line 18-252, line 4): dSsAxpoTroirixdc; Kcovaxa paoi^sax;. 
A. Berger ( Untersuchungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos , Poikila Byzantina 8 [Bonn, 
1988], 525-26), identifies this story as a later invention. 

126 For the manifestations of these tendencies in the eleventh century, see H. Ahrweiler, 
“Recherches sur la societe byzantine au Xle siecle: nouvelles hierarchies et nouvelles solidar¬ 
ity,” Travaux et memoires 6 (1976): 99-124, and the recent work of Cheynet, Pouvoirs et 
contestations (n. 15 above). 
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and lineage were important in the self-definition of the aristocratic houses, and 
it is no coincidence that the use of family names became customary in this 
period. In their competition for an ever greater share of wealth, influence, and 
power, which would ultimately spell the ruin of the empire, these aristocratic 
families relied on the creation of kinship relations, especially through marriage, 
but also combined with synteknia and adelphopoiesis , in order to make alliances 
among themselves, or to forge highly coveted ties with the imperial family. 127 
This went hand in hand with an enhanced position of wives as conveyors of 
lineage. By the twelfth century, sons and daughters took to using the name of 
their mother’s family alongside that of their father’s. Designations of kinship, 
whether by blood or by marriage, came to such prominence in the ninth and 
tenth centuries that they carried the same weight as titles. 128 In keeping with the 
model of familial ties, a certain decorum attached to such honorific kinship 
designations. The ‘relatives’ were expected to be on friendly terms and mutually 
supportive in matters political, military, social, and financial. Special titles were 
applied to male relations through marriage: the husband of someone’s daughter, 
sister, or sister-in-law was a gambros, 129 the father of the bride and the father 
of the groom were sympentheroi. 

As a consequence of the expansive application of kinship designations in the 
Middle and Late Byzantine periods, kinship terms not only carried the same 
value as titles, but could also be applied to define a relationship of a specific 
degree of closeness with someone who was not actually one’s kin. 130 To call 
someone a ‘cousin’, for example, would place him at a greater distance than a 
‘brother’. Some ambitious courtiers, however, paid no heed to such subtle dis¬ 
tinctions and simply piled up different kinship designations, as did the intellec¬ 
tual, historian, and politician Michael Psellos (1018-ca. 1081), when he ad¬ 
dressed a friend in a letter as “dearest, most beloved cousin, co-godfather, 
like-minded brother.” 131 

This tendency to extend the application of kinship designations to an expanding 
group of people is paralleled by an amplified interpretation of the adelphopoiesis 


127 For family strategies in the Middle Byzantine period, see in general A. P. Kazhdan and 
A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles and London, 1985), 99-104; for Late Byzantium, see the detailed study 
of A. E. Laiou, Manage, amour et parente a Byzance aux Xle-XIIIe siecles (Paris, 1992), 
21 - 66 . 

128 E. Patlagean, “Les debuts d’une aristocratie byzantine et le temoignage de 
Phistoriographie. Systeme des noms et liens de parente au IXe-Xe siecles,” in The Byzantine 
Aristocracy, IX to XIII Centuries, ed. M. Angold, BAR International Series 221 (Oxford, 1984), 
32-36. 

129 Stiernon, “Notes de titulature et de prosopographie byzantines” (n. 97 above), passim. 

130 Thus also Mullett, “Byzantium: A Friendly Society?” (n. 82 above), 7. 

131 Michael Psellos, Scripta minora, ed. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, 2 (Milan, 1941), 118, line 
26-119, line 1: cpO/raxs 7iepi7i;60r|TS avsi|/is, auvueicvs, iao\|/uxe a587,(p8. 
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relationship. In the Byzantine sources from the ninth century and later, ‘brothers’ 
continue to play an important role. Although it is not always possible to determine 
whether or not the emperors were joined to those whom they call ‘brothers’ 
through the ecclesiastical ritual of adelphopoiesis , the sources still afford im¬ 
portant insight into the concrete implementation of ‘made brotherhood’ for mili¬ 
tary, political, and social purposes. What sets the examples from these later 
periods apart from those discussed earlier is the fact that the original ‘brother¬ 
hood’ relation is now often expected — at least by one of the parties involved 
— to carry over to the relatives of the two ‘brothers’. This extended interpretation 
of ritual brotherhood as applying to larger kinship networks is of great signif¬ 
icance to my argument, since it invites a comparison of this relation to synteknia 
and marriage. 

Among the multiple and complementary kinds of kinship relations, one sup¬ 
plementary strategy for two men who were on intimate terms was to contract 
marriage between their families. A case in point is the Life of Saint Mary the 
Younger , a saintly, abused housewife who lived during the reigns of Basil I and 
his successor Leo VI and later became the center of a family cult in Constan¬ 
tinople. Mary was the daughter of an Armenian nobleman who had attained a 
position of importance and great honor in the capital, thanks to the patronage 
of the emperor Basil. Some time after her father’s death, her brother-in-law 
Bardas suggested that she marry his friend, the general Nikephoros. The exact 
words used to describe the development of the relationship between the two men 
are worth quoting in full. At the beginning, Nikephoros is referred to as “an 
acquaintance and a friend.” 132 As time went by, their association became more 
intimate and Bardas, wishing further to intensify their relation through a “strong 
and unbreakable bond,” 133 made the following proposal to Nikephoros: “My 
dearest of men, since we have been tied and bound together so intensely due to 
our acquaintance, I think it only right that we make this bond of affection (agape) 
even stronger and tighter, and that we add to it the knots of close kinship, so 
that we will be tied together in two ways, by adding a kinship relation to our 
acquaintance.” 134 Bardas then expressed his hope that through this marriage, “we 
will keep as undissolvable the affection (agape) between us.” 135 Whether Bar¬ 
das’s high hopes were fulfilled is not known, but these passages are evidence 
of a close affective bond between two men that increased with time and very 
likely led them to regard and treat each other as ‘brothers’. But even this re- 


132 Vita S. Mariae iunioris, AASS, Nov. IV, 692D: auvrjGrig Kai qnA,o<;. 

133 Ibid., Seapov . . . axeppov xs Kai appayfj. 

134 Ibid., ’E7csi5fj ((pr|cnv) (piA-xaxs poi avbpcov, obxcoq sk ai)vr|0s{a<; dXXi\Xoiq cruvsKpaG- 
rjpsv xs Kai auvebsGripsv, bucaiov pyripai xov beapov xoOxov xfjt; dyaTtr^ Piaioxspov Gsivai 
Kai xsA-scoxspov Kai xa xfj<; ayxicixsiac; xobxcp 7ipoaG8ivai appaxa, i'va 5i7i^f| auvbsapajpsGa, 
psxa xfj<; auvriGeiac; rcpoa^ap6vxs<; Kai xf|v aoyyevsiav. 

135 Ibid.: KavxeCGev ^oitiov a^uxov xf|v aydnr\v xriprjcjcopsv. 
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lationship could be intensified, a greater sense of mutual obligation added, and 
greater freedom of access to each other’s households achieved, through the 
conclusion of a marriage. 136 Just like synteknia , then, marriage could be used as 
a strategy to supplement adelphopoiesis in creating multiple bonds of kinship 
by arrangement. 

Another emperor who acquired a ‘brother’ is Romanos IV Diogenes (1068- 
71). He made Nikephoros Bryennios his ‘brother’ because he valued his intellect, 
sound judgment, and honesty. 137 Such relations were not uncommon. 138 As a 
magistros and general, Bryennios fought with Romanos against the Seljuq Turks 
in the battle of Mantzikert (1071). 139 Even after Romanos’s death, Bryennios 
continued to play a prominent, and on occasion subversive, role in politics. When 
in 1094/95 the Cumans threatened the Danube frontier, he was entrusted by 
Emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) with the defense of Adrianople. The 
Cumans were led by a rebel who claimed to be the son of the deceased Romanos 
Diogenes. The pretender was convinced that as soon as he met Nikephoros 
Bryennios and reminded him of the ‘brotherhood’ relation with his (supposed) 
father, he would be received with open arms and be granted financial support 
and other favors. The historian Anna Komnena, who was married to the caesar 
Nikephoros Bryennios (either the son or the grandson of the usurper) 140 reports: 
“These facts are true and known as such by all, but the Pretender was so shameless 
that he actually called Bryennius ‘uncle’.” 141 

This incident shows that ‘brotherhood’ relationships were expected to result 
in tangible proof of one’s professed brotherly inclinations in the form of concrete 
support in the political arena or on the battlefield. Moreover, this story dem¬ 
onstrates that, at least in the minds of some Byzantines, adelphopoiesis between 
two men could result in obligations that devolved upon their sons. It would seem, 
then, that over time, the exact limitations of adelphopoiesis had become a con¬ 
tested issue that, as we shall see below, required clarification by legal experts. 

The next documentation of ‘brotherhood’ relations at the Byzantine court 
comes from John III Dukas Vatatzes, emperor of Nicaea from 1221 to 1254. In 
an official document, he refers to Demetrios Tornikes, his prime minister (mes- 


136 It is interesting to note that Mary was related to Bardas only through his marriage to her 
sister. This illustrates the growing importance, discussed above, of women — even if they are 
distant relations — as pawns in the creation of social networks. 

137 Anna Komnena, Alexias 10. 3. 3 (Anne Komnene, Alexiade, ed. and trans. B. Leib, vol. 
2 [Paris, 1967], 196, lines 6-20. English trans. by E. A. S. Dawes, The Alexiad of the Princess 
Anna Comnena [London, 1928], 241). Note that Anna consistently calls them brothers sk 
TipoaipsasGx;, “by preference”: 10. 3. 3 (196, line 7); 10. 3. 4 (197, line 1). 

138 Ibid., 10. 3. 4 (197, lines 1-2). 

139 See A. K[azhdan], “Bryennios, Nikephoros,” ODB 1: 330-31. 

140 Ibid., 1:328-29. 

141 Alexias 10. 3. 3 (196, lines 18-20): 6 5s ye \|/eo5o)vupo(; xooouxov a7ir|vaicrxi5vxr|xev, cbq 
Kai 08iov S7r’ a^rjGstac; xoOxov Kaxovopa^siv (trans. Dawes, 241). 
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azon ) and minister of finance as his “beloved brother.” 142 Whether this was a 
rhetorical formula for a specially valued member of the imperial court, 143 or an 
indication that this relation was sealed by the adelphopoiesis ritual, is impossible 
to say. 144 What is significant is the concrete application of this tie. The late 
thirteenth-century historian George Pachymeres describes how Tornikes’s sons 
competed with the members of other aristocratic families for a social position 
at the court of Emperor John IV Laskaris (1258-61). Their claim to such a 
distinction was especially strong, the historian explains, because of the fact that 
their father had enjoyed a certain familiarity with John Dukas Vatatzes, the 
grandfather of the young emperor, and in letters and documents had been ad¬ 
dressed as his “brother.” 145 Here, as in the previous case reported by Anna 
Komnena, the true value of such brotherhood relationships lies in the potential 
for the exchange or receipt of privileges and favors they offer, a potential that 
was, at least by some, expected to carry over into the next generation. 

The last imperial case involves Emperor John VI Kantakouzenos, who ruled 
from 1347 to 1354. His historical memoirs emphasize his close ‘fraternal’ re- 


142 Il8pi7t60r|Toc; ai)T<x8e^<po<;: F. Miklosich and J. Muller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii 
aevi sacra at prof ana, 4/1: Acta et diplomata monasteriorum et ecclesiarum orientis (Vienna, 
1871), no. 79, pp. 147 and 149. On Demetrios Tornikes, see the brief remarks by G. Schmalz- 
bauer, “Die Tornikioi in der Palaiologenzeit,” Jahrbuch der osterreichischen Byzantinistik 18 
(1969): 115-35, at 117, and M. Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile: Government and 
Society under the Laskarids ofNicaea (1204-1261) (Oxford, 1975), esp. 64 and 155-61. The 
same designation is used by Theodoros Laskaris, the predecessor and father-in-law of Vatatzes, 
for a certain Alexios Komnenos: Miklosich and Muller, Acta et diplomata , 4/1, no. 131, p. 
217, on which see F. Dolger, “Chronologisches und Prosopographisches zur byzantinischen 
Geschichte des 13. Jahrhunderts,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 27 (1927): 291-320, at 315, n. 1. 

143 Compare the use of the same adjective (7tepi7co0r|TO<;) by Manuel Komnenos (1143-80) 
for several members of his court, as recorded by Niketas Choniates, Thesaurus XXIV (PG 140, 
177); Thesaurus XXV (cols. 236, 252-53). 

144 F. Dolger interprets this as an adelphopoiesis relation: “Chronologisches und Prosopo¬ 
graphisches,” 303, n. 1; emphasized again in his brief report of Amantos, “Epitimion,” By¬ 
zantinische Zeitschrift 28 (1928): 175; and finally in his “Johannes VI. Kantakuzenos als dy- 
nastischer Legitimist (1938),” repr. in his Paraspora. 30 Aufsatze zur Geschichte, Kultur und 
Sprache des byzantinischen Reiches (Ettal, 1961), 197-98, n. 12. This interpretation was fol¬ 
lowed by H.-G. Beck, “Der byzantinische ‘Ministerprasident’,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 48 
(1955): 309-38, at 321, n. 4. R.-J. Loenertz (“Le chancelier imperial a Byzance au XlVe et au 
XHIe siecle,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 26 [I960]: 275-300, at 298), by contrast, as¬ 
sumes that this was a case of fraternal adoption, while Angold (. Byzantine Government in Exile , 
64) sees it merely as an “honorific title.” 

145 Georgios Pachymeres, Historiai 1, 21 (Georges Pachymeres, Relations historiques , ed. 
A. Failler, trans. V. Laurent [Paris, 1984]), 1: 91, line 25-92, line 1: efyov yoOv Kai ouxoi to 
7 ip 6 (; to apqnPaAAopsvov ia^upov, to and nazpdq obceiov Kai aSe^cpiKov sv ypappacn 7 Tp 6 c; 
tov too vsou 7 ia 7 nrov Kai Paai^sa Tcoavvriv tov AouKav. Compare also Georgios Akropolites, 
Historia, ed. A. Heisenberg, revised P. Wirth, 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 1978), 1: 90, lines 19-24: Theo¬ 
dore Petraliphas vies for a position at court. He is the 87ti Ouyaxpi yapppoq of Demetrios Tornikes 
dc, za Koiva Gi)vSie 7 iGov fjv TCp paoiAei Tcoavvu, Tcavu 7 tap’ ai)ToO cpiAoupevog Kai Tipd>|Lisvo<; • 
aSetapov yap airuov sv toT<; ypappaaiv amKaXei. avOpccmoov 8s 7tpo KaipoO ysyovev. 
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lationship with Emperor Andronikos III Palaiologos, who died in 1341. To sup¬ 
port his claim to act as guardian to Andronikos’s son, John V, 146 John Kantak- 
ouzenos laced his History with references to his intimate relationship with 
Andronikos, a relation so close that he was permitted to sleep in the emperor’s 
bed. 147 In addition, he also underlined his unswerving loyalty to Andronikos, 
whose campaign to gain the throne he supported not only as advisor and general, 
but also with generous financial contributions. In his desire to construct an 
enlarged familial network to advance his own political legitimation, Kantak- 
ouzenos is the first and, to my knowledge, the only author to claim any retroactive 
effects of ‘brotherhood’, by referring, in a chrysobull, to Andronikos’s father as 
his “grandfather.” 148 The kinship ties resulting from his ‘brotherhood’ with An¬ 
dronikos were further strengthened through marriage. In 1347, soon after he 
became senior emperor in joint rulership with the young John V, Kantakouzenos 
gave him his daughter Helena in marriage. 

Franz Dolger convincingly suggested that Kantakouzenos’s family politics 
can serve as an example for the ‘Family of Kings’, an important principle in 
Byzantine foreign politics. Byzantine emperors addressed high dignitaries both 
at home and abroad in kinship terms. This allowed the emperor to retain for 
himself the paternal position at the top of the hierarchy, while, at the same time, 
assigning to others a specific place within the network of ‘family’ relations. 149 
John Kantakouzenos deliberately exploited his ‘brotherhood’ in order to stake 
his claim to kinship relations with three generations of Andronikos’s family. 
That he could do so with confidence indicates that in the last centuries of By¬ 
zantium, the ramifications of adelphopoiesis were commonly held to extend 
beyond the two ‘brothers’ themselves, an indication that is confirmed in some 
of the legal sources discussed below. 

Adelphopoiesis was also used to neutralize potential adversaries. In his History , 
Niketas Choniates (d. 1217) describes how, shortly before the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Crusaders, some high-ranking Byzantines sought to “become 
comrades” 150 of the Latins in order to avoid a military confrontation. The Greek 


146 Dolger, “Johannes VI. Kantakuzenos,” 197-99. On his reign, see also D. M. Nicol, The 
Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus), ca. 1100-1460: A Genealogical and Pro- 
sopographical Study (Washington, D.C., 1968), 35-103. 

147 Ioannis Cantacuzeni Historiarum libri IV, ed. L. Schopen, 3 vols. (Bonn, 1828-32), I, 2 
= 1: 19, lines 12-23; II, 9 = 1: 369, lines 17-23; II, 40 = 1: 558, lines 18-22; III, 24 = 2: 
150, lines 14-20; III, 25 = 2: 157, lines 12-23. 

148 Coll. V, Nov. 51, in J. Zepos and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, 1 (Athens, 1931; repr. 
Aalen, 1962), 593: xou pacnAscoc; xou 7td7i;7roi) xfjc; pacnAsiac; pou. Cf. Dolger, “Johannes VI. 
Kantakuzenos,” 194-95. 

149 F. Dolger, “Die Familie der Konige im Mittelalter,” Historisches Jahrbuch 60 (1940): 
397-420, repr. in his Byzanz und die europaische Staatenwelt (Ettal, 1953). 

l50 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. J. A. van Dieten (Berlin and New York, 1975), 561, lines 
19-20: svioi 5s Kat xoic; Aaxivon; sic; sxaipoix; avaicpaGsvxsc;. 
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paraphrase of this work renders this expression in much more telling terms: “they 
became friends with the Franks and allied with them as brothers.” 151 The passages 
in the Chronicle of the Morea and in Kekaumenos, cited above, 152 also illustrate 
the potential of ritual brotherhood, alongside synteknia and marriage, to make 
friends of one’s foes. 

The descriptions of ritual brotherhood in the narrative sources make it clear 
that a variety of motivations, of personal and/or of utilitarian nature, could 
prompt two men to conclude this tie and that, once concluded, this relationship 
could become the basis of extensive claims to loyalty, support, and even par¬ 
ticipation in the ‘brother’s’ family lineage. The clarification of this last point in 
particular was of great concern to Byzantine jurisprudents. 

Third Phase: Ritual Brotherhood in the Legal Sources 

The regulations issued by jurists and ecclesiastical authorities give sharper 
contours to the use of adelphopoiesis , allowing glimpses both of the expectations 
of those who entered into it, as well as of the interpretation of those who establish 
and enforce the norms of social behavior. It is important to distinguish between 
regulations addressed to monks and those addressed to laymen. Monks were 
consistently prohibited from entering into adelphopoiesis. In secular society, by 
contrast, the practice of ritual brotherhood was taken for granted and supported 
by the church, which sanctioned it through a ritual. Yet, canon and imperial law 
repeatedly labeled it as a relation that is not officially sanctioned, 153 and at times 
attempted to inveigh against it. 154 

The injunctions against adelphopoiesis involving monks always appear in the 
context of other ritual kinship relations, most prominently synteknia , and, some¬ 
what less frequently, sponsorship at a wedding, i.e., the holding of wedding 
crowns, comparable to being ‘best man’. The authors of monastic precepts found 
such ties highly objectionable, and for good reason, since they carried obligations 
of gift-giving, opportunities for feasting, and possibilities of exposure to the 
other sex. 

That adelphopoiesis provided easy access to the female members of the 
‘brother’s’ household is implicit in the Condemnations that are attributed to John 


151 For the citation from the paraphrase into colloquial Greek, line 27: qnATat; pexa xcbv 
<Dpayya)v Troirjaavxsc; Kai aSsXcpoTcoiqaCaq, I rely on E. Horandner’s review of Kretzenbacher, 
Rituelle Wahlverbruderung, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 67 (1974): 147-48, at 147. 

152 See above at nn. 64 and 65. 

153 For the question of marriage prohibitions resulting from adelphopoiesis , see also J. Zhish- 
man, Das Eherecht der orientalischen Kirche (Vienna, 1864), 285-89. 

154 For a history of Byzantine jurisprudence, see the monumental handbook by Zacharia von 
Lingenthal (n. 2 above), and more recently P. E. Pieler, “Rechtsliteratur,” in H. Hunger, Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, mit Beitragen von Ch. Hannick und P. E. 
Pieler (Munich, 1978). 
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Chrysostom. Although this is a spurious text and nothing is known about its 
implementation, it deserves to be included here as probably the earliest reference 
to this relationship in a prescriptive work by a theological authority. The author 
first lists the penitential code for intercourse between a man and his syntek- 
nissa 155 and then goes on to specify the penitences for adultery with the wife 
of one’s adelphopoietos , one’s ritual brother. 156 

Adelphopoiesis relations specifically of monks became the subject of regu¬ 
lations, beginning with Theodoros Studites, the great monastic reformer of the 
late eighth to early ninth century. He decreed that monks should not conclude 
synteknia or adelphopoiia with lay people, 157 and then continued by prohibiting 
monks from sharing a table with women, except their own mothers or sisters. 158 

The typikon for the Athos monasteries, attributed to the year 971 or 972 and 
signed by the emperor John Tsimiskes, includes among the regulations for monks 
the prohibition against concluding with lay people bonds of synteknia and adel¬ 
phopoiesis. 159 In a chrysobull of 1406, Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos reinforced 
the earlier rules that regulated monastic life on the Holy Mountain, but in more 
lenient terms. Again, monks were forbidden to conclude adelphopoiesis or syn¬ 
teknia with lay people. But the existence of such bonds that had already been 
forged was not called into question. The monks were merely encouraged to 
refrain from paying visits to the private dwellings of their ‘brothers’ or of their 
synteknoi\ they were to avoid sharing meals or joining in drinking parties with 


155 In this context, synteknissa can have three meanings: the godmother in relation to the 
biological father; the biological mother in relation to the godfather; or the wife of the godfather 
in relation to the biological father. 

156 John Chrysostom, Epitimia 73, in J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense , vol. 4 (Paris, 1858; 
repr. Graz, 1963), 461: 'O tcsgow sic; xf|v sauxoC anvxsKViaaav, smxipdcrGca sxq rcoiGiv 
Ka0’ ujiispav psxavoiac; q', xo “Ki3pis s?isr|CTOv” x', Kai ^upocpaycov. 

157 This injunction appears first in Theodore’s letter of advice to his disciple Nikolaos, who 
had recently become abbot: Ep. 10, ed. Fatouros (n. 73 above), 1: 32, lines 33-36, with com¬ 
mentary, p. 152*: oi) axoir|<; psxa kogpikcqv aSs^cporcouac; rj auvxsKviac;, 6 cpuyac; xoC Koapou 
Kai xoO yapon • oi) yap sbpr|xai sv xoic; 7iaxpdaiv, si 5s Kai si5pr|xai, a7tavidKic;, Kai xouxo 
oi) vopoc;. It is repeated verbatim in Theodore’s Testament, which was probably composed 
between 806 and 809: Theodoros Studites, Testamentum, PG 99, 1820B. I have not encountered 
any reference in the legal sources to adelphopoiesis between two monks. 

158 Already Jerome complained that the relation of spiritual parenthood between older women 
and younger men often degenerated into one of “marital license”: Jerome, Ep. 125. 6. 2 ( Sancti 
Eusebii Hieronymi Epistulae, ed. I. Hilberg, 3, CSEL, 56 [Vienna and Leipzig, 1868], 123, 
lines 15-18): “Noui ego quasdam iam maturioris aetatis et plerasque generis libertini adules- 
centibus delectari et filios quaerere spiritales paulatimque pudore superato per ficta matrum 
nomina erumpere in licentiam maritalem.” 

159 Actes du Protaton, ed. D. Papachryssanthou, Archives de l’Athos 7 (Paris, 1975), 212, 
lines 92-93: MrjSsvi auyx(opsia0co xcbv a5sA,q )d>v xoC ’'Opoix; s^spxsciGai (Kai) auvxsKviac; 
rj d5sA.(p07T0ifjcTSi(; ttoisiv psxa KoopiKcbv (Kai) si Tipo^aPovxsc; xivsc; xoioCxov xi KaxsTcpa^- 
avxo, pr|Ksxi sic; xoix; oikouc; auxcbv aTUxooaav rj auvapiaxaxcoaav rj auv5si7rvsixcoaav rj o^ccx; 
psx’ auxcov anpTioaia^sxcoaav. 
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them; and they were not allowed to name them as heirs. 160 This is one of several 
instances where adelphopoiesis is mentioned as being practiced as an inheritance 
strategy, only to be firmly rejected. 

In a late-eleventh-century collection of questions and answers, Peter Char- 
tophylax answered the question: “Is a monk allowed to receive a child from the 
baptismal font [i.e. to become a godfather], or to make adelphopoiia , or to hold 
the crowns [at a wedding]”? with a straightforward answer: “These are against 
the canons [of the church] and prohibited.” 161 

In the late eleventh or early twelfth century, Nikephoros Chartophylax re¬ 
sponded in a letter to various questions posed to him by Theodosios, a monk 
and hermit in Corinth. He was the first author to point out that the adelphopoiesis 
relationship does not enjoy legal recognition. Following the topics of second 
marriage, illicit sexual relations, and penitence, and before dealing with abortion, 
Nikephoros addressed the issue of adelphopoiesis , asserting that: “It is forbidden 
to monks to enter into relationships of [baptismal] coparenthood or adelpho¬ 
poiesis. And the church enjoins this [prohibition], by way of commandment, to 
the abbots and supervisors of monasteries. For the law absolutely does not rec¬ 
ognize the so-called ‘brother-makings’.” 162 

In the early fourteenth century, Constantine Harmenopoulos produced a sum¬ 
mary of canon law, with additional comments. 163 The context in which he brought 
up adelphopoiesis illustrates how ritual kinship relations offered the opportunity 
for contact between men and women that would otherwise be forbidden. He 
begins by citing canon twenty-two of the seventh session of the Council in Trullo, 
which prescribes that when laymen sit at the table with women, they should 
behave graciously and abstain from “joking” with them, while monks or priests 
should sit by themselves, shunning the presence even of female relatives, unless 
they are in the company of pious and religious men and women. By way of 
comment, Harmenopoulos cites Peter Chartophylax’s observation that monks are 


160 Ibid., 260, lines 60-62: Mr|8sva xd>v povaxoov xoC 'Ayiou ’'Opout; 8^8p%ecj0ai (icai) 
govtskvigk; rj aSs^cpoTtouag Tioieiv psxa KoopiKdw dvoucsiov yap xoOxo xoic; pova%oT<; oi 
Kai Tiaiat Kai 7r(ax)paoi Kai anXcbc, na<j\ xoi<; Ka0’ aipa xouxon; 7tpoorjKoi)oiv aTcsxa^avxov. 
Kat si 7rpcAaP6vx8(; 8s xiV8q KaxsTipa^avxo xi xoioOxov, pr|Ksxi 8 k Toi>g auxrov dmxcooav 
oikoix;, pr|Ss ouvapioxdxoooav xouxoic; f| ouv8 eiTtvfjxcooav rj oXgh; pex’ auxcbv Gup7iOGia^s- 
xcoGav, pr|Ss n auxoi<; Kaxa^ip7iavexa)oav (be; K^ripovopon; auxeav. 

161 Petros Chartophylax, Ilepi KavoviK&v u7io0eoecQV, in Rhalles, Potles, Syntagma, 5: 370: 
’"Eoxiv a^iov Ss%eo0ai povaxov 7tai8ia and Pa7mopaxo<;, rj rcoieiv d8eX(po7ioir|o{a<;, rj Kpa- 
xsiv Gxs(pavia; — rcapa Kavova eioi, Kai KooATjovxai. 

162 P. Gautier, “Le chartophylax Nicephore,” Revue des etudes byzantines 27 (1969): 159— 
95, at 172: ZuvxsKvia^ 8s fj aSs^tporcoirjoen; tcoisiv povaxoi<; k8kcoA,u(j,8vov soxiv Kai evtoX- 
paxiKccx; xoCxo xoi<; fiyoupsvon; Kai xoi<; e^dpxoig xd>v povaGxrjpicov r\ SKK^r|oia 7rapaKs^s- 
usxai* ouSs yap 6 vopoc; Ssx£xai xa<; Xsyopsvaq dSstapoTtoirjoeK; oXtoq. Compare Rhalles, 
Potles, Syntagma , 5: 400. 

163 M. T. F[ogen], “Harmenopoulos, Constantine,” ODB 2: 902. 
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not permitted to become synteknoi , to act as best man at a wedding, or to conclude 
adelphopoiesis . 164 

These monastic regulations carry great weight for the present argument in that 
they demonstrate that adelphopoiesis and synteknia were, at least in the eyes of 
monastic leaders and ecclesiastical legislators, comparable in their practical con¬ 
sequences: they resulted in close social ties, analogous to family relationships, 
which offered the opportunity for — or, in the case of monks, the temptation 
of — contact with women. 

The second kind of rulings, which will again be discussed in chronological 
order, concern laymen who have contracted ‘brothers’. Significantly, there are 
no such rulings before the eleventh century. By this time, people’s understanding 
of the distinctive characteristics of the three social networking strategies of 
marriage, synteknia , and adelphopoiesis had become blurred. The frequent in¬ 
quiries that were addressed to the legal authorities arose from the general uncer¬ 
tainty whether the ties and obligations created by ritual brotherhood carried over 
into the next generation, as would be the case with marriage and godparenthood. 
As shall be seen, the authors insisted in their responses that ritual brotherhood 
was limited to the two individuals involved. 165 They were also anxious to point 
out that this relation was not recognized by secular and ecclesiastical law, and 
some went so far as to threaten punishment for the priests who had performed 
the adelphopoiesis ritual. Finally, some authors offered explanations of why two 
men would enter into such a bond: to acquire an heir, to strengthen ties between 
two families, and to engage in potentially seditious activities. 

The Peira , an eleventh-century collection of legal texts, emphasized that adel¬ 
phopoiesis was a relation affecting only the two individuals involved. Marriage 
prohibitions resulting from this relation apply only to them, but not to their 
kin. 166 This is the first time that reference is made to the possibility of a man 
and a woman becoming ‘ritual siblings.’ 

By the twelfth century, the church authorities began to view with a critical 

164 Constantine Harmenopoulos, Epitome canonum, PG 150, 124D: AaiKoi psv yuvai^iv 
suxapujTGx; Kai x<*>pi<; Tiaiyvicov auvsoGisxGxrav, pova^ovxsc; 5s rj ispcopsvoi Kax’ iSiav 
yuvai^i jnr|5s auyysvsosi auvsaGisxGxrav- si pi) tuou psxa Gsocpopcov Kai siAaPcov av8pa)v xs 
Kai yuvaiKcov. Z%6foov. 'H xoO xapxocpnA-aKoc; xfjc; MsyaA/qc; ’EKKA/ncnaq Kupiou Ilsxpou 8ia- 
’AvsvSskxov [sic], cpr|ai, pova%ov SsxscrGai jcai5ia and xoO ayioi) Pa7mcrpaxo<;, Kai 
Kpaxsiv axs(pavoi)<; yapcov, Kai aSstaporcouac; Tioisiv. Even though it does not correspond 
verbatim, Harmenopoulos probably refers to the passage by Peter Chartophylax cited above 
(n. 161). 

165 1 have only encountered one instance where adelphopoiesis reportedly resulted in mar¬ 
riage prohibitions for the next generation, the twelfth-century BNF MS graecus 1384, fol. 
17lr, quoted by Zacharia von Lingenthal, Geschichte des griechisch-romischen Rechts (n. 2 
above), 119 n. 352. 

166 Peira 49, 11, in Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum (n. 148 above), 4: 201, lines 6-7: Ai aSsX- 
(po7toirjoeic; Trpoaamcov siai, Kai SKsiva pova Ka)A.uovxai sic; yapov, oi>xi Ss xa ^outa xfjc; 
auyysvsiac; jcpooocma. 
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eye the adelphopoiesis relations that involved laymen and declared that they 
were categorically forbidden by the church. Three reasons were adduced for this 
prohibition: ritual brotherhood gives rise to “many sins”; all Christians are broth¬ 
ers through baptism; and it is against nature for anyone to make a brother for 
himself. 167 Other authors gave negative responses to queries by priests as to 
whether they should perform the adelphopoiesis ritual, insisting that the church 
does not recognize these relations. 168 But these ecclesiastical authorities still 
refrained from threatening any form of punishment. And the inclusion of the 
office in the euchologia shows that, despite their disapproval, the ritual continued 
to be practiced even into post-Byzantine times. 

Demetrios Chomatenos, who in 1216/17 became archbishop of the auto¬ 
cephalous church of Ochrid, 169 addressed adelphopoiesis in two of his works. 
The first is his answer to a query by Alexander of Neokastro, who had contracted 
“arranged brotherhood” ( dia theseos adelphotes) with Chydros, both of them 
military men. After Chydros’s death, Alexander wished to marry his niece, i.e., 
the daughter of Chydros’s biological brother Basos, and inquired whether such 
a marriage fell under the prohibitions of consanguinity. Alexander apparently 
wanted to extend his initial brotherhood bond with Chydros, probably entered 
for the purposes of mutual succor on the battlefield, to a marriage alliance with 
the next generation of the members of his ‘brother’s’ family. Demetrios Chom¬ 
atenos answered that brotherhood “by arrangement” is not recognized by the 
law and therefore is not affected by marriage prohibitions. As precedent, the 


167 V. Grumel, Les regestes des actes du patriarchat de Constantinople , 2nd, rev. ed. by J. 
Darrouzes (Paris, 1989) 1, fasc. 2-3, no. 1034, pp. 488-90. The oldest manuscript preserving 
a statement to that effect (of which Grumel gives a French summary) is the twelfth-century 
MS Athos, Lavra B 43, where it is ascribed to the Chartophylax Constantine, who was probably 
active under Patriarch Nicholas IV Mouzalon (1147 to 1151). A similar passage, from the 
fifteenth-century MS Mosq. 322 (Vladimir), where it is ascribed to Niketas, the metropolitan 
of Thessalonike from 1132 to 1133, was published by A. Pavlov, “Kanonicheskie otviety 
Nikity, mitropolita Solunskago (XII vieka?),” Vizantjiskij vremennik 2 (1895): 378-87, at 384: 
’Epcoxqan; • sav xivsc; psAAooai rcoisiv abe^cpoTiouaq, ocpsi^opsv amaq rcoisiv, fj ou; 
’ATiOKpian; • q A.syopsvq dSsAxpOTioiqaic; 7ispixxq saxi Kai dvGpamcov dya7i6vxcov psv 5q0sv, 
avoqxoxspov 5s SiaKsipsvcov* xa nokka 5s Kai sic; apapxqpaxa psyiaxa Kaxavxa. ’'Eaxi 5s 
Kai Tiapa^oycoxaxov x<0pi<^ xouxou* 7tavxs<; yap oi Tuaxoi aSs^cpoi sapsv, Kai arco xoO Gsiou 
Pa7mcqiaxo<; sva rcaxspa sxovxsc; xov 0sov. Kai xoiaoxq psv f] Kaxa xdpiv a5sA,q)6xq<;* q 5s 
Kaxa (puaiv Kai Kaxa vopov, qyouv Gsaiv, rcaxpdc; pscnxsuovxoc; yivsxai- svxaOGa 5s ou jisa* 
ixsusi Tiaxfip, tick; aSstapdc;; aSs^cpoc; yap a5sA,cp6v on ysvva. ’'Ercsxai 5s xq cpuasi Kai 6 vopoc;. 

168 The fourteenth-century MS Barocci 215, fol. 25r, reads as follows: ’Eav xivsc; Gs^rjacoai 
7ioiqaai aSsA-cpoTioiqaiav otpsiXopsv auxoix; [ 5 /c] 7ioisiv; — avsTriyvuaxai siaiv [sic] auxai 
Tiavxq xq sKKA.qaiq. A similar text was edited from the sixteenth-century MS Monac. gr. 62, 
by J. B. Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica Spicilegio Solesmensi parata , 6 (Paris and Rome, 
1891, repr. 1967), col. 713: ’Eav xivsc; ps^A,ovxs<; tcoisiv aSsAxpOTrouac;, ocpsi^opsv auxoic; 
£7uxps7tsiv; — ’AvsTciyvcoaxoi siaiv auxai xq SKKA,qaiq. 

169 R. J. M[acrides], “Chomatenos, Demetrios,” ODB 1: 426. 
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archbishop cited the law of Diocletian of the year 285 which prohibits fraternal 
adoption 170 and then explained that the only consanguinity relations “by arrange¬ 
ment” that are recognized by the law are those that arise from godparenthood 
and filial adoption, because they “imitate nature” in bringing forth “sons,” while 
it is not possible to create a ‘brother’ for oneself. “The others,” he continues, 
“we cast aside as relations that must be rejected and are not admissible.” 171 This 
example shows the possibility of multiple applications of marriage and ritual 
kinship relations in order to create or to reinforce lasting ties between families 
or individuals. It is reminiscent of the way in which Mary the Younger was 
married off by her brother-in-law to cement and intensify his brotherly attach¬ 
ment to Nikephoros. 172 Demetrios Chomatenos made his point even more force¬ 
fully in his On the Degrees of Consanguinity , where he reiterated the above 
statement and explanation in more general terms. But this time, the statement 
regarding the lack of legal recognition for ‘brotherhood by arrangement’ was 
replaced by the insistence that “it is rejected by the law.” 173 

By the end of the thirteenth century, statements regarding the official prohi¬ 
bition of adelphopoiesis began to be accompanied and enforced by threats of 
punishment. In his treatise On Marriages , John Pediasimos set out all possible 
constellations of family and spiritual relationships that could present an obstacle 
to marriage. He agrees with earlier jurisprudents that, as it is not legally rec¬ 
ognized, adelphopoiesis presents no marriage impediments due to consanguinity. 
But then he goes a step further in declaring not only that ritual brotherhood 
relations should be considered void, but that the priests who performed them 
should be subject to ecclesiastical discipline. He continues: “If the person who 
wishes to be married has himself/herself contracted ritual brotherhood, but has 
come forward on his/her own account, there shall be no obstacle to the marriage. 
But if secret defilement has occurred, the nuptial blessing shall be prohibited 
because of the preceding blessing for ritual brotherhood.” 174 This rather cryptic 


170 Codex Iustinianus 6. 24. 7 (n. 80 above), 257. See the article by Brent Shaw in this volume 
for a careful reassessment of this law. 

171 Demetrios Chomatenos, Cap. V ad Alexandrum, in Pitra, Analecta sacra, cols. 31-32, at 
col. 32: xa<; 5’ aXXaq (be; d7rop^rjxou<; K °d doooxaxoix; d7toKpou6pe0a. 

172 See above at n. 132. 

173 Demetrios Chomatenos, De gradihus, in Pitra, Analecta sacra , 6, col. 726: 'H 8s ys 5ia 
Gegsgx; d5sA,(poxr|<;, (bt; aouoxaxot; Kai apsPaux; Kai xijj (pdosi avaKoXouGot;, Kai xcp vopep 
arcoPA/rixot;, ouSotaoc; oi)5s sit; yapiKa auvoncsaia sprco5ooxaxsi. The same passage is also 
found in Rhalles, Potles, Syntagma, 5: 426. 

174 A. Schminck, “Der Traktat Ilspi yapcov des Johannes Pediasimos,” in Fontes Minores 
(note 79 above) 156, lines 375-81: Tfjv 5s d5s^(p07couav stpapsv and xebv vopcov xuyxavsiv 
aouoxaxov, oooxs odv, si Kai 7cpopavr| xoioOxov xi, skeivo psv dx; pf| ysyovot; A,oyia0rjasxai, 
6 ispsix; 8s S7tixipr|0fiasxai, xo ouvaAAaypa 5s 7tpoPrjasxai Kai si q xa aTtcoxspG) Kai sit; xa 
syyix; 7ip6aco7ra- si 8s auxo skeivo saxt xo npoaconov, sit; 6 f\ dSs^qjorcoua sysvsxo, si psv 
7iposPrj avspcoxfjxax;, 6 yapot; oi) KCQ^oGrjosxai, ei 5s taxGpaia (p0opa ysyovs, Sia xrjv Ttpopaoav 
sn’ aSstapOTtouav suxiiv Kco?u)0fjasxai f] xoC yapou suxii- See also 173. 
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passage further attests that adelphopoiesis could sometimes be concluded be¬ 
tween men and women. However, the strictures against sexual contact between 
such ‘siblings’ of the opposite sex were not always observed. A poem of the 
early sixteenth century poked fun at women who attempted to disguise their love 
affairs under the cover of either synteknia or adelphopoiesis . 175 Since this is the 
only reference to ‘ritual siblinghood’ outside the legal context, the frequency of 
this kind of relationship has to remain open to doubt. 

Not much later, punishment was also threatened, by Patriarch Athanasius I 
(1303-09), to enforce the suppression of ritual brotherhood relations. On one 
occasion, he decreed that priests prohibit adelphopoiia , demanding that they 
make known to the Church those who refuse to abide by this. 176 On another 
occasion, he ruled that priests should prevent the formation of ‘brotherhoods’ 
by imposing a penance. If penance could not be applied, he requested that the 
priests report such adelphosynai to the civil authority. 177 The patriarch was mo¬ 
tivated in each case by a fear of the dissolution of morals. In the second ruling, 
his insistence that the existence of ‘fraternities’ — this is the term he uses — 
be made public knowledge, may also stem from his concern about potentially 
subversive activities of such groups. 

The legal handbook compiled by Matthaios Blastares in Thessalonike in 
1335 178 dealt with adelphopoiesis under the general heading of the degrees of 
kinship, announcing that: “ Adelphopoiesis is not legal. If we are without children, 
we can use adoption to pass on our possessions. There is no legitimate reason 
for adelphopoiesis . The law recognizes those things that are legitimate, but not 
those that are not.” 179 In Blastares’s view, one of the reasons why a man would 
enter into ritual brotherhood was to pass on his inheritance, a function that can 
be legally fulfilled by filial adoption. Beyond purposes of inheritance, he sus¬ 
pected, ‘brotherhood’ will only be contracted for illegitimate motives. One only 


175 K. Krumbacher, “Ein vulgargriechischer Weiberspiegel,” Sb. Akad. Munich, 1905/1: 
335-432, at 412, lines 1199-1204: Kai aAAr| xov A,aA,si Koup7tapo — 8ia x' atruo xaxa sxsi 
Gappo — | Kai a^r| 8i’ d8sA,(po7rovr|x6v| sxsi xov aya7i;r|xiK6vl psx’ ai)xf|v xf|v aSiKiav| Kap- 
vouv (pavepf|v Ttopvsiav. For this work, see also H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Volksliteratur (Munich, 1971), 194. 

176 French summary, based on MS Vat. gr. 2219, by V. Laurent, Les regestes des actes du 
Patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. 1/4 (Paris, 1971), no. 1762, 541: “Interdire T adoption fra- 
ternelle (absXyonoiia), source de libertinage, et denoncer a l’Eglise les recalcitrants.” 

177 Ibid., no. 1777, 554: “Pour ce qui est des fraternisations (a8s>opoGi)va0, oeuvre de perv- 
ersite et de libertinage, ou il les empechera en imposant une penitence ou, s’il ne le peut, il 
livrera les coupables a l’autorite civile (xcp Sripooicp).” 

178 See A. K[azhdan], “Blastares, Matthew,” ODB 1: 295. 

179 Matthaios Blastares, Syntagma kata stoicheion II, in Rhalles, Potles, Syntagma, 6: 126- 
27: f] psvxoi aSsX(po7ioua ou vopipov soxiv • anaibeq psv yap ovxsc;, saocpiodpsGa xf|v uio- 
Gscfiav sit; 8ia8oxfiv xcov 7ipaypdxcov xf|v 8s abskcponoiiav ouSspia siaaysi si3A,oyot; rcpo- 
(paait; • xa psv ouv xo si3A,oyov sxovxa, Kai 6 vopot; sSs^axo • xa 8s pf| xoiaCxa, oi) 7taps8- 
s^axo. 
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need to recall the ruthless way in which Basil became the ‘brother’ of Symbatios, 
merely to use him in a plot to murder the caesar Bardas, to get an idea of what 
Blastares may have had in mind. Finally, Constantine Harmenopoulos, in his 
compilation of secular law of the year 1345, reiterated that adelphopoiesis is 
not recognized by the law, and does not interfere with marriage contracts. 180 
Four centuries of legal evidence, and the forceful language with which the ju¬ 
risprudents aim to regulate, devaluate, or castigate it, thus underscore the con¬ 
tinued practice of adelphopoiesis in Byzantium. 

Conclusion 

The rulings by legal and ecclesiastical authorities are further proof for the 
importance of ritual brotherhood, alongside the kinship strategies of marriage 
and synteknia. As I have tried to show, all three of these relations were social 
networking strategies, sometimes used in combination, to create friendly ties 
and obligations for the exchange of gifts and favors, promotions, or military 
assistance. Marriage was the most consequential of these ties. It not only linked 
the two individuals involved, but also affected the preceding and following 
generations of both extended families, including the couple’s own offspring; it 
entailed extensive marriage prohibitions, and involved the preservation and pass¬ 
ing on of property. The scope of synteknia , by comparison, is somewhat reduced. 
It brings together two nuclear families. As a spiritual relationship that is modeled 
on biological kinship, marriage prohibitions also apply. But there is no inheri¬ 
tance of property, nor is the bond between the two families expected to extend 
beyond the second or third generations. Adelphopoiesis is yet more limited. It 
joins two individuals (usually men) in a life-long bond. But it is supposed to 
be of no consequence whatsoever for the families of the ‘brothers’, affecting 
neither their choice of marital partners, nor the destination of their inheritance. 
Seen in the larger context of the social networking strategies in the Byzantine 
Empire, ritual brotherhood is much closer, in form and function, to synteknia 
than it is to marriage. 
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180 Constantini Harmenopuli Manuale legum sive Hexabiblos, ed. G. E. Heimbach (Leipzig, 
1851), iv. 8. 7, p. 514: 'H 8s aSsA-tpcmoua rix; pf| ysyovoq A.oyi£sxai Kai sail rcpdc; yapov 
aKco^uxov, oxi f\ Gsait; pipsixai xfiv cpuaiv, ouSsic; 5s ysvvp sauxcp aSsAxpov. 



